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TEACHER'S MANUAL. 



PRELIMINARY. 

If books are at hand, and the time of the class is limited, 
it will probably be as well to begin on the serious study of 
Clearness. But if there is time, it may be pleasanter to begin 
with a more interesting subject, as a pleasant beginning often 
helps to maintain interest through the drier parts of the work. 
Two or three lessons on topics less important may serve to 
prepare the way for what is to come. The following method 
for such introductory topics is suggested. 

Individuality. — When the class assembles for the first time, 
require each pupil to write a list of the last ten books he has 
read, or of the ten he remembers best, with the author of each. 
Ask to have the favorite book of each list indicated, with the 
reasons why it is a favorite. These lists should be collected 
as the class disperses, and from them the teacher may judge 
whether the class is prepared for the subject of Individu- 
ality. 

If the pupils are immature, and much of their reading has 
been from Oliver Optic, Mayne Reid, Louisa M. Alcott, and 
Pansy, it is not wise to spend time upon this topic. Such 
pupils are not able to appreciate individuality of style, and the 
topic should be omitted until they have done more and better 
reading. If, however, the pupils have read at all widely, and 
seem to have decided impressions of style and of the peculiar- 
ities of different authors, it may be well to test them by reading 
to them extracts from several different writers, guarding against 
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2 Teacher^s Manual. 

recognition of names/ and let the class name the author from 
their recognition of the style. A fairly well-read class will 
recognize Dickens at once, Thackeray a little less readily, and 
a few may be able to distinguish George Eliot, and possibly 
Hawthorne. These four are perhaps as strongly marked in 
their individuality as any of the greater novelists, and are there- 
fore best for the purpose. 

When they have recognized an author, inquire how they did 
it, and proceed until all are recognized if possible. From this 
develop the idea of individual pecuHarities in good writers ; 
ask whether the quality belongs to the expression alone, or the 
thought alone, and call for attempts at a definition of Individu- 
ality. When this is obtained, formulated correctly, and written 
upon the board where all may copy it, put the following or 
similar questions to bring out the idea in the outline given 
below : 

Does individuality add attractiveness to writing? Why? 
Should you like your style of writing to be just like that of 
some one else ? What advantages to the reader are there in 
individuality of style ? What advantages to the writer? Is it 
well to limit one's reading to two or three kinds of style that 
especially please one? Can individuality of style be carried 
too far? Do you remember any writer who does this? How 
may we cultivate individuality of style? 

As each thought in the study is obtained in answer to ques- 
tions in the recitation, let it be recorded on the board in 
logical outline form, and copied by each member of the class 
for careful memorizing. 

Such an outline accurately memorized should be made with 
every important subject of study throughout the Rhetoric course. 
It is especially important when the subject is studied induc- 
tively, as it furnishes a basis for future English study, and in 

^ Where names or incidents are so familiar as to be easily recognizable, other 
names may be substituted in reading, and the incidents may be omitted. 
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small compass may supply the essential facts and principles of 
the science. Many oppose inductive teaching because pupils 
forget facts and principles obtained through induction. In- 
duction cannot do everything ; and quite as much memory drill 
is necessary to fix the truths learned in this way, as would be 
required if they were gained by memorizing a text-book in the 
old-fashioned way. 

It is not necessary that the outlines of successive classes 
should exactly agree. It is better to let each class form its 
own spontaneously, with as little crowding on the part of the 
teacher as possible. In this way the main points will be uni- 
form, while the minor points will often vary in form, and some- 
times in thought. This will assist the teacher in detecting 
" cribbing " from the notes of previous classes, and will add to 
the spontaneity of thought in the class. 

In the study of Individuality, the teacher should enforce the 
necessity of self-reliance and honesty of opinion in whatever 
one writes. This can be cultivated only by forming the habit 
of doing one's own thinking. 

The following outline will serve as a model to indicate 
somewhat the line of thought which the class should follow : 

OUTLINE. 

Individuality is that quality of style by which the author 
expresses his own thoughts in his own way. 

I. Its advantages. 

A. To the writer. 

1. It gives him freshness in treating old truths. 

2. It gives him the advantage of variety and novelty. 

B. To the reader. 

1. It enables him to become acquainted with the personality of 

his author. 

2. It gives variety to his reading. 

3. It enables a variety of tastes to be gratified. 

4. Reading would be tedious and monotonous without it 
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n. Individuality carried too far becomes mannerism. 
III. Individuality may be cultivated not by reading, but by thinking, by 
doing one's own thinking. 

SELECTIONS USEFUL AS TESTS IN RECOGNIZING 
AUTHORS, 
George Eliot : 

Daniel Deronda, Book III., Chap. XXIII. Gwendolen's interview with 

Herr Klesmer. 
Adam Bede, Chap. XV. The two bedchambers. 
Chap. VIII. A vocation. 
Chap. XVIII. Church. 
Silas Mamer, Chap. XI. The two Miss Lammeters. 
The Mill on the Floss, Book III., Chap. II. Mrs. Tulliver's household 
gods. 
Thackeray : 

Vanity Fair, Chap. XXXVI. Living well on nothing a year. 
Newcomes, Vol. I., Chap. IX. The arrival at Miss Honeyman's. 
Chap. XVIII. New Companions. 
Vol. II., Chap. XV. Pauper and Princekin. 
Pendennis, Chap. IV. Pen in love. 
Dickens : 
Our Mutual Friend, Chap. V. Description of the Bower. 

Book II., Chap. I. Description of Jenny Wren. 
Nicholas Nickleby, Vol. I., Chap. XI. Mrs. Nickleby and her lover. 

Vol. I., Chap. IX. Miss Fanny Squeers' tea-drinking. 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Chap. II. Introduction to Mr. Pecksniff. 

Chap XXIII. Mark Tapley in Eden. 
Old Curiosity Shop, Chap. XXVII. Mrs. Jarley. 
David Copperfield, Chap. III. Visit to Yarmouth. 

Chap. XIII. Makes Miss Trotwood's acquaintance. 
Hawthorne : 
Twice-told Tales. 

The minister's black veil. 
The rill from the town-pump. 
The Old Stone Face. 
The Snow Image. 

The House of Seven Gables, Chap. III. The first customer. 
The Marble Faun, Chap. XXI. The dead Capuchin. 
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Preliminary. 5 

REFERENCES FOR READING. 
Phelps, Rev. Austin, English Style in Public Discourse, pp. 7-8, and 

95-97- 

Genung, John F., Practical Elements of Rhetoric, pp. 14-16. 

Appropriateness. — Whether or not the class were ready to 
consider the subject of Individuality, Appropriateness will not be 
beyond them. This can be covered easily in a recitation hour. 
Dictate or show written upon the board the following quotations : 

" Truth gets well if she is run over by a locomotive ; error dies of the 
lockjaw if she scratches her little finger." 

** Truth crushed to earth, shall, rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error wounded writhes in pain. 
And dies amid his worshippers.'' 

The first is from the " Autocrat," the second from Bryant. 
Ask the class to name the authors if they can and then follow 
with the discussion provoked by the following questions : 

Compare the two selections in thought, in expression. Which 
do you prefer? Why? Which is the more forcible? Which 
is the more noble? In which is the expression better suited 
to the thought? Why? What quality has this one which the 
other lacks ? Define that quality of style. 

What is the ordinary result of using expressions not suited to 
the thought? Is appropriateness of style necessary? Why? 
What is the usual result of incongruity? If it is carried to the 
extreme, like a jest beside a coffin, what is its effect ? What 
effect has the following? Why? Is this effect intentional ? 

** And like a lobster boiled, the mom 
From black to red began to turn.'' 

— Butler's ffudibras, 

Bardeen's " Complete Rhetoric/' page 113, gives fine illustra- 
tions of incongruities used for the sake of humor. Wordsworth 
probably gives the best illustrations of unconscious humor. 
Tell the class that when Wordsworth's poems were first pub- 
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lished, though there was much in them that was exceedingly 
fine, there were many lines that greatly amused people. The 
critics greeted his work with shouts of laughter, but the poet 
himself was surprised : he had not meant to be funny, and he 
could not see that his writings were laughable. Then read the 
portion of Peter Bell that describes the ass, and ask what was 
the matter with Mr. Wordsworth and what he needed to help 
him to Appropriateness of style. Ask also whether many 
people are destitute of this sense, and whether it can be cultivated. 
For a home exercise require to be copied and brought to class a 
short extract which seems to the pupil remarkably appropriate 
in style. The following quotation is worth memorizing here : 

** Noble thoughts lose half their power and beauty when expressed in 
ignoble language.*' 

The following outline developed and formulated during ^he 
discussion should be copied and learned : 

OC/TL/NE. 

Appropriateness is that quality of style by which the thought 
and expression are suited to each other and to the occasion. 

I. Appropriateness is necessary, otherwise the impression desired it 

not gained. 
a. A sense of the ludicrous is unintentionally excited. 
i. Or the sensibilities are shocked. 

II. It depends on the author's sense of humor, which enables him to 

perceive incongruities in his own work.* 

REFERENCES FOR READING. 
Genung, John F., Elements of Practical Rhetoric, pp. 13-16. 

If these preliminary topics are studied at all, the teacher 
should be sure that they are carefully done and that the outlines 
are fixed by frequent reviews. 

i This will aid in distinguishing the most common incongruities. Those 
not involving humor are easily detected. 
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QUALITIES OF STYLE. 
I. CLEARNESS. 

In beginning this topic, try to make the class feel the impor- 
tance of the subject, and lead them to say that if we cannot 
express our thoughts clearly and exactly, we might almost as 
well not speak or write ; that it is not enough to give a hint of 
our meaning ; that there should be no possibility of misunder- 
standing it. Show them that many disputes, lawsuits, and even 
wars, have been caused by a lack of understanding, for want 
of clear and exact language. If it seems necessary to deepen 
the impression, -read to them from the chapter on " Newspaper 
English," in Richard Grant White's " Words and their Uses," 
the law that he quotes relating to police life insurance ; ^ with- 
out reading the author's comments, ask the class what they 
would do to carry out the provisions of the law, if the duty 
should devolve upon them. 

The subject of Clearness is likely to be a dry one, appealing 
to the sense of accuracy rather than to the imagination, and 
unless pupils feel its paramount importance, their interest in 
exact criticism may flag. An outline of a model recitation is 
given at the end of this Manual. 

Clear Thought. — The necessity of clear and exact thought 
should also be insisted upon. Make the class feel that misty 
thought can find only misty expression. Yet often the pupiPs 
inability to express himself clearly arises quite as much from 
lack of vocabulary as from indefiniteness of thought. Here we 
must impress the reacting influence of words upon thought, 
and show that the habit of clear expression fosters clear think- 
ing. The class will discover this for themselves if they are 
allowed to discuss freely the comparative importance of the 
two, and even if they do not come to a definite conclusion, the 

1 Found in Appendix, p. 285. 
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habit of discussing such topics, of forming opinions and support- 
ing them with reasons, is worth all the time that it takes in the 
class-room. 

Slang. — In discussing the kinds of slang, lead pupils to see 
that indefinite slang seldom proceeds entirely from ignorance, 
but is often the result of carelessness and laziness, an unwiUing- 
ness to take the trouble to find the exact word for the place. 
Be sure that they are impressed with the narrowness of vocabu- 
lary resulting from this slovenly habit and the narrowing ten- 
dency on the language itself. Be a little more lenient with 
humorous slang ^ as long as it really is humorous ; but caution 
against using it after it is worn out. 

The definition of slang given in the outline has endured the 
criticism of many classes, but is rather long ; it will be well if 
the class can make a shorter one. If possible, let the class 
build their own definition, even if it is a poorer one, and do 
not give them one until you are sure they comprehend all the 
thought embodied in it, nor until they have tried unsuccessfully 
to make one of their own. In criticising a definition given by 
a pupil, insist that it shall be precise, clear, intelligible, brief as 
is consistent with completeness, literal rather than figurative, 
positive rather than negative in its expression, and that it shall 
give the essential characteristics * of the thing to be defined. 
It is not best, however, at first to give these instructions to the 
class, but rather to apply them so constantly in the questions 
about the several definitions offered, that the principles involved 
will be unconsciously present in the pupiPs mind. Later, when 
by practice he discerns what goes to make up a good definition, 
it may be well to ask him to formulate the principles which he 

1 Examples of humorous slang are not given in the pupils' book, because it 
is impossible for a book to be up to date in anything so changeable and 
ephemeral. The teacher must depend upon the class here and they will doubt- 
less be able to give him sufficient material for work. 

2 Those which distinguish it from other things allied to it by nature. 
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has learned to observe. Many of the definitions of the stand- 
ard dictionaries are hardly satisfactory judged by these prin- 
ciples. On the question whether slang is ever allowable, it 
may be well to read to the class the opinion of Holmes 
("Autocrat," page 299) and to moderate their tendency to 
universal condemnation. Most young people will as strenuously 
" approve the better," as they " the worse pursue." 

In discussing the origin of slang, be sure ^hat thought enough 
is given to the figurative nature of most of our modem slang. 
Ask the pupils to explain the meaning of such slang as " chest- 
nuts," "all-fired," "rattled." Encourage the class to keep 
note-books in which they will record slang expressions as they 
hear them, and classify them as to their origin. Encourage 
them in tracing the origin of various expressions and in finding 
their history. 

The class should condemn foreign expressions used simply 
for the sake of " showing off," and should distinguish between 
such misuse and the use of cultivated persons who employ 
them only where they are sure they will be understood. They 
should also distinguish the wise use of technical terms, and in 
the sentences for correction they should tell under what circum- 
stances some of the sentences given would be correct. 

Propriety. — The study of Propriety may be anticipated, as 
fer as the term and its definition are concerned, by making use 
of opportunities for correction in the exercises under purity. 
There is little to do under this topic except an unlimited 
amount of correction of common errors. Illustrations are 
given of four classes of solecisms: (i) interchange between 
subjective and objective words; (2) interchange of words 
that sound alike ; (3) grammatical errors ; and (4) misuse of 
words commonly misused. If the class is sufficiently mature, 
it may be well to have these distinctions noted; otherwise 
it will be wiser simply to have corrections made without 
attempting to classify* errors. 
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The lists of expressions to be used in sentences include 
many words frequently misused. A good way to use these 
lists is to divide them into sections of ten or more words each, 
assigning each section as one day's exercise, to be handed in 
for correction. Allow all possible consultation of authorities 
in this work, so that each sentence may embody all the pupil 
has been able to gather concerning the use of the words it 
contains. Allow several words to be combined in one sentence, 
but insist on the sentences being good in thought, and so com- 
posed that the correct use of the required words may be easily 
recognized. Such sentences as " He is mistaken," and " She 
looked wistful," are of no value whatever, and all such shirking 
should be severely dealt with. When examining the sentences, 
mark all that are in any way faulty, and read them to the class 
for correction before returning the papers ; or, what is better, 
if time serves, copy all typical errors on slips and distribute for 
correction at the blackboard. These exercises may with profit 
be assigned for alternate days during most of the time spent on 
the study of clearness. They will serve to establish the habit 
of investigating carefully the meanings and uses of words, as 
well as to give such an acquaintance with words commonly 
misused as will help in guarding against errors in subsequent 
writing. Many of the words given in these lists are mentioned 
in "The Verbalist," and in "Hodgson's Errors in English"; 
dictionaries also sometimes indicate the correct usage.^ 

Precision. — As an introduction to the subject of Precision, 
it is well to have considerable paraphrasing, written at first, 
then oral and at sight. This may be done with any text the 
pupils have used in which they will find good EngUsh, though 
for this purpose prose is better than poetry. By the selections 
given in the pupils' book it is intended to teach two things : 
(i) that much of the tone and feeling of the selection depends 

1 Additional exercises will be found in the Appendix. 
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on the choice of the exact word for the place ; and (2) that it 
is frequently impossible to keep the feeling and tone of a 
master of words, without using his words, because of the subtle 
distinctions between words of apparently the same meaning. 
This difficulty usually increases with the elevation of the 
theme. 

In the first attempts of the class to find violations of preci- 
sion, there may be difficulty with some unimaginative pupils 
who would reduce all language to the expression of hard fact, 
and rule out as not precise all figurative language. Without 
spending too much time on what will be fully treated later, 
they must be met by the proof that there is much that we 
must say, which we can say in no other way. Of course the 
term figure must be used here as it has been in studying slang, 
but it is better to defer definition of it till the class are ready 
to study the subject. Such imperfect notions as they will get 
about it now will be a help rather than a hindrance when the 
time comes for the thorough study of the subject. 

The first set of examples for correction contains some of the 
most abused words in our language, and the ideas which most 
young people associate with them are vague in the extreme. 
In discussing the distinctions between them, it may be neces- 
sary to take considerable time. With immature classes it is 
best in this study to require a written statement of the meaning 
of each word under discussion, the objects or events to which 
it will apply, and the characteristics which make it applicable, 
with a sentence illustrating each use. This should not be 
required, however, until class discussion has made the mean- 
ings and uses comparatively clear. 

Aim in all study of. precision to develop the power of keen 
and accurate discrimination. Spend much of the class-hour 
in the discussion of distinctions, giving the pupils writing 
enough to occupy the usual time of preparation. Require 
alwa]rs a reason for every opinion or criticism, and go back to 
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the derivation of a word wherever possible, in order to show its 
shade of meaning. 

Let most of the drill work in the distinctions between syn- 
onyms be done in writing, in order to foster exactness ; but 
have the written exercises read before the class in sufficient 
numbers to bring out all the varying opinions of the pupils. 
Encourage the preservation in note-books of all final decisions, 
as valuable for reference in later work, and for fixing them in 
memory. It may be wise to call the attention of the class to 
the advantage in this work which those students have who 
know something of some other language than English, especi- 
ally those who have some knowledge of Latin. Young people 
sometimes need some such illustration of the practical advan- 
tage of linguistic studies. 

General Helps to Diction. — In stud3dng the general helps to 
good diction, suggest some systematic study of the dictionary. 
An attempt to bring even one new word into frequent and 
accurate use each day would soon greatly increase the vocabu- 
lary. Lay especial stress upon the necessity of forming good 
habits, of not allowing oneself to use words ignorantly or 
carelessly. 

Try to arouse pride in the English language as the future 
world-language, and have its advantages enumerated as com- 
pared with the other languages with which members of the 
class are acquainted. 

During the study of diction, if possible, have on the refer- 
ence table for constant use, besides Webster, Worcester, and 
any other of the large dictionaries obtainable, Crabbe's "Syno- 
nyms," Smith's "Synonyms Discriminated," Roget's "The- 
saurus," " The Verbalist," and Hodgson's " Errors m English." 
Teach the class to use Roget and the hand-books of synonyms, 
and refer to them constantly. 

Read to the class the chapter on "Newspaper English" from 
Richard Grant White's " Words and their Uses," and set them 
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to collecting specimens of "newspaper English." Go over with 
them carefully Bryant's "Index Expurgatorius," found in "The 
Verbalist," and read them Lowell's criticism in the introduction 
to the second series of the " Biglow Papers.'* 

They have now had so much that is faulty brought to their 
notice, that it would be well to read and talk over in class 
something short but well-written and pleasing, observing the 
diction. Prose is better than poetry for this purpose. One of 
Irving's sketches, or extracts from the prose of Hawthorne or 
Longfellow, might be used. Though it is not quite so danger- 
ous to put incorrect English before pupils of this age as before 
little children, and though it gives quickness to eye and ear, 
and develops keenness of discrimination, yet we must not make 
correction of errors the leading kind of exercise. They should 
see more of good English than of poor English. 

Number of Words. — The review drill exercises in diction 
give an opportunity for anticipating somewhat the next subject, 
which needs but little comment here. Be sure, however, that 
the class distinguish between repetition by way of emphasis, or 
for illustration, and tautology. Lead them always and every- 
where to condemn the obscuring of thought with a multitude 
of words. 

Arrangement. — The subject of Arrangement would admit 
of much more detailed treatment than is indicated in the 
pupils' book, but for pupils of the age contemplated too much 
detail of this sort is wearisome, and plenty of good reading 
will usually lead to good arrangement by unconscious imitation. 
It is well, however, to dwell with care upon the fact that the 
English language, more than any other, depends on the order 
of the words to give the logic of the thought. Have some 
simple transitive sentence written on the board in as many 
languages as are familiar to the class, and notice how the Eng- 
lish insists upon one order, while most of the others may vary 
the order without changing the meaning. Show how the inilec- 
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tions allow change of order, and also that the English order 
without inflections is best because simplest, and because cor- 
responding most closely to the logical order of the thought. 

The drill in combining groups of sentences is most valuable, 
and may occupy much time with profit to the class. Let them 
criticise the different versions and decide upon the best. This 
drill will, of course, apply the principles discovered under the 
subject of unity, and the class should criticise for unity as well 
as for a clear arrangement of parts. Have pupils criticise their 
own attempts at sentence building and rewrite. Most young 
people need much practice in such work, and exercises may be 
multiplied to almost any extent. Be sure that they see why 
their sentences are faulty, what requisites of unity or good 
arrangement are lacking, and that they rewrite again and again 
until facility is gained. 

Paragraphs. — Pupils may be prepared for paragraph study 
by dividing connected prose into paragraphs and naming the 
thought of each paragraph. This may be done early in their 
English reading, and should be continued at intervals so as to 
keep in mind the fact that a paragraph should be the connected 
treatment of one topic. Give much drill in writing outlines of 
paragraphs; first, from a printed paragraph, then from the 
topic assigned, using it as a skeleton on which to build up a 
paragraph.. If the class is large, in order to avoid monotony, 
assign topics for paragraph writing in groups, giving topics of 
the same nature at the same recitation. Have these paragraphs 
read to the class for criticism, followed with further criticism 
by the teacher, applying all the principles of clearness. Have 
especially faulty paragraphs rewritten and then reread for 
approval. 

In all such reading for criticism, read the excellent speci- 
mens as well as the poor ones and do not hesitate to commend 
heartily wherever it is possible. Make the class feel that 
criticism is not always finding fault. It is better that exercises 
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written by members of the class should be read to the class by 
the teacher, without giving the name of the writer. Criticisms 
will thus be more free, because entirely impersonal ; also those 
who do well will not be stimulated to conceit, and those who 
are backward will not be ashamed before their classmates. 

Outline. — While, in the daily recitation, the class are 
occupied with criticisms of paragraphs and the correction of the 
review exercises, have the outline of Clearness which they have 
been making reviewed several times, and, if possible, written 
from memory at one sitting. This will not be difficult if they 
have been held responsible at each recitation for a perfect 
remembrance of all the outline so far made. A few minutes 
at the beginning of each lesson will be sufficient to test their 
knowledge of what has been passed over, and to hold them 
to a faithful fixing in memory of all important points as soon as 
reached. To a class taught in this way, the importance of this 
perfect memorizing can hardly be overestimated. The pupil 
needs not only to fix firmly in mind the facts and definitions 
which the class has discovered, but he needs also to have them 
permanently recorded in a note-book, which shall be the com- 
panion of his text-book for reference when needed. The great 
disadvantages of a book on the inductive plan are, that it gives 
little help in reviews, and that pupils and teacher are liable to 
forget that what is gained by induction must be fixed by drill. 
If the outlines are thoroughly learned and correctly written in 
the note-books these disadvantages will be obviated. 

The teacher should begin to see by this time a decided 
growth in power of independent logical thought, an increased 
facility in analysis, and keener power of discrimination. It 
must be constantly remembered that what we are after is not 
merely rules and definitions, important as these are ; but the 
wise training of the mental powers, and the establishing of good 
habits of independent thought. 
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REFERENCES FOR READING. 

Elements of Rhetoric, De Mille, Part I. 

Text-Book of Rhetoric, Kellogg, Lessons XXXII.-XLII., and XX.-i 

XXVI. 
Practical Elements of Rhetoric, Genung, Part I., Chap. II. and IV. 
Elements of Rhetoric and Composition, D. J. Hill, Chap. I., Sect I.-III. 
Principles of Rhetoric, A. S. Hill, Books I. and II. 
Outlines of Rhetoric, A. S. Hill. 

Composition and Rhetoric, Williams, Chap. XI.-XIX., XXI., XXVL 
Practical Rhetoric, Clark, Part II., Chap. I.-VI. 
Complete Rhetoric, Bardeen, Parts I. and IV., Chap. XIX.-XXIL 
Words and their Uses, Richard Grant White. 
Mistakes in writing English, Bigelow. 
Words, Their Use and Abuse, Mathews. 
Paragraph Writing, Scott and Denney. 
English Composition, Barrett Wendell, Chap. I.-VI. 
Science of Discourse, Tompkins, pp. 171-278. 
Composition Rhetoric, Scott and Denney, Chap. III. -IV. 
Exercises in Rhetoric, Advanced Course, Carpenter, Chap. I.-XII. 

OUTLINE OF CLEARNESS. 

Clearness is that quality of style by which the exact thought 
of the author is expressed so that it is easily and readily under- 
stood. It depends on : 

I. Qeamess of thought in the mind of the writer; a clear understand- 

ing of the subject-matter. 

II. Diction, — the choice of words. The essentials of good diction 

are: 
A. Purity. A word is pure when it belongs to the language as at 
present used by the best writers and speakers. Violations of 
purity are classed as: 
I. Violations of reputable use. 
a. Slang, — popular but unauthorized expressions used colloqui- 
ally with humorous intent, or as general utility words to 
supply the deficiencies of a limited vocabulary. 
X. The general tendencies of slang are : 
X, It injures the reputation of the user. 
y. It lessens his power to express his thoughts exactly. 
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z. It weakens his power to think clearly. 
u. It lowers the tone of conversation and literature. 
V, It narrows the vocabulary of the language and makes it 
less definite. 
Y. Slang sometimes comes to have a meaning which no other 
expression in the language will exactly convey, and then it 
is adopted into the language and becomes legitimate. 
d. Vulgarisms. 

2. Violations of national use. 

a. Provincialisms, — expressions peculiar to certain localities. 
d. Foreign terms. 

c. Technical words, — expressions peculiar to certain arts, trades, 

sciences, or professions. They are allowable among those 
who understand them; if used elsewhere they should be 
explained. 

3. Violations of present use. 

a. Obsolete words, — those no longer in general use. 

d. Newly coined words. 

B. Propriety, — the use of words in their accepted sense. Propriety 

may be gained by careful observation of the usage of the best 
writers and speakers. 

C. Precision, — the use of the exact word to express the nicest 

shade of meaning. Violations of precision arise from : 
a. Careless use of adjectives and other descriptive words. 
d. Lack of discrimination between synonyms. 
General helps to good diction are i 

1. A large vocabulary, which may be obtained by : 
a. Association with refined and cultivated people. 
d. Observant reading of good books. 

c. Study of the dictionary. 

d. Practice in translating from other languages. 

2. Careful and thoughtful habits of reading and writing. 
III. Number of words. Errors in number of words arc : 

A. Too many words, causing errors of 

1. Tautology, — repeating the jame thought in different words. 

2. Verbosity, — using more words than are necessary to express 

the thought. 

3. Redundancy, — expressing so many thoughts as partially to 

obscure the main thought. 

B. Too few words. 
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IV. Arrangement of words. 

A. Principal elements generally take the order, — subject, verb, object, 

I. This order may be varied for good reasons, if the meaning is 
still clear. 

B. Subordinate elements should be placed as near as possible to the 

words which they modify. 

V. Unity of the sentence. A sentence is a unit when it contains but 
one main thought to which all other thoughts are plainly 
subordinate. 
A. Unity is violated by : 

1. More than one main thought. 

2. Unnecessary expressions not closely connected with the main 

thought. 

3. Use of parenthesis. 

VI. Paragraph structure. Each well-constructed paragraph should have : 

A. A main thought. 

B. A logical order, which may be : 

1. Main thought first, with subordinate thoughts following. 

2. Main thought last, with subordinate thoughts leading up to it. 



SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING COMPOSITION WRITING. 

First Year Compositions. — A few weeks of daily recitations 
on the subject of Clearness have probably accustomed the class 
to working together, and have prepared them somewhat for 
more connected writing than the exercises in their book have 
called for. After the first two or three months, weekly compo- 
sitions may be required, if care is observed in assignment of 
subjects. Boys and girls of the age we are teaching are not 
often given to self-expression in writing, and are seldom aware 
that they have thoughts to express. If they write diaries, they 
usually confine themselves to a commonplace narrative of daily 
occurrences, or to the expression of thoughts and feelings which 
they think it proper to have. To make their writing natural and 
unaffected, to lead them to write as spontaneously as they talk, 
we must give them subjects familiar and interesting, and have 
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the writing done in the class-room without much previous 
notice. 

Themes. — The Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments, appointed by the National Educational Association, has 
wisely suggested that the Composition work of this year be Nar- 
ration and Description. No great amount of such writing can 
be expected unless materials are furnished ; but there is always 
plenty of material at hand for a great variety of writing, if we 
will utilize the reading in Literature that the class should by 
this time have begun. Specimen topics for writing drawn from 
" The Alhambra," " Ivanhoe," " The Lady of the Lake," " Tales 
of a Wayside Inn," and " The Sketch Book," are given in the 
pupils' book. Such topics may be assigned one day in advance 
to give opportunity for any preparation that may be needful ; 
and the writing should be done without notes, during the class 
hour, and in composition books. The books should be col- 
lected at the close of the hour. At first few will be completed, 
and those few will probably be the poorest in thought. But a 
little practice will accustom pupils to the time limit, and will 
give them a sense of proportion which will enable the majority 
to produce the complete narrative or description. 

Criticisms. — After correction the best of the compositions 
should be read to the class either by the teacher or by the 
authors, and class criticism should be invited. They should be 
criticised firom the first for diction, and for sentence and para- 
graph formation ; and as they become mdre complete, for point, 
for selection of details, and for proportion and plan of arrange- 
ment. We must not expect too much, however, as yet in the 
way of application of principles. What we want now is a habit 
of writing, and an unconscious growth of a body of opinions 
which may be utilized later, when Description and Narration 
are formally studied. 

It is always well to allow as alternative subjects, accounts of 
events of local interest, such as a football game, or a runaway 
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accident. The pupils thus become accustomed to writing of 
their own experiences and gain confidence in their own powers 
of observation. 

They should also be exercised in brief oral descriptions or 
narrations, the materials for which may be found in their read- 
ing. Make them feel that to tell a story well is an accomplish- 
ment worth gaining, and occasionally have a story-telling 
contest, in which pupils selected by the class vie with each 
other in telling two or three minute stories. Judges may 
decide on the best story, both as to matter and form ; or the 
decision may be left to vote of the class. 

Second Year Compositions. — During the second year, also, 
weekly compositions may be required. Following the advice 
of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, this 
year they should be mainly Expositions. The subjects for the 
first attempts must be concrete and simple, explaining processes 
with which the pupil is familiar, or matters in which he is inter- 
ested. They should be drawn from his games or his home 
duties, or from the habits of life of the community. Classes 
may be taken after school or on Saturday to visit some manu- 
factory, or other scene of labor, and then an exposition of 
process, or of the working of some machine, may serve as the 
next composition exercise. The Hterature, too, may furnish 
topics. The characteristics of authors gathered from their 
works, the purposes and influence of certain books, reviews of 
books assigned for home reading, historical summaries, and 
explanations of cause and effect, all will be useful in their turn. 
A few such subjects drawn from some of the poems they will 
be expected to read, and from "The Tale of Two Cities," 
"Shakespeare, the Boy," "The Merchant of Venice," and "Sir 
Roger de Coverley," are suggested after the subject of Elegance 
in the pupiPs book. 

Third Year Essays. — The writing of the third year should be 
more deliberate ; and as the pupils become more familiar with 
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the laws of diflferent forms of composition, they should be held 
more strictly to established principles. One carefully written 
paper each month will now be productive of more good than 
more frequent and less finished productions on which the same 
amount of labor has been expended. Fitting subjects to the 
reading, and to the subjects of study in the Rhetoric, we shall 
have descriptions of character, of mental states, of persons and 
places, narrations real and imaginary, and reviews of books for 
home reading. 

Topics. — Several plays of Shakespeare may be read this year, 
and they will furnish any amount of subject matter for character 
delineation and description of mental states. History will fur- 
nish unlimited material for narratives of all kinds, and other 
studies may be put under requisition. For instance, a set of 
state papers relating to Caesar's campaigns may be written : The 
first giving a report from one of Caesar's spies, concerning the 
conspiracy of Orgetorix, and the plans of the Helvetians ; The 
second, a report from Caesar to the Senate on the battle of 
Geneva and his plans for the campaign ; The third, a report 
written to his father, a member of the Senate, by a young 
Roman on Caesar's staff, giving an account of the conspiracy of 
Dumnorix ; The fourth, a letter from a soldier of the Tenth 
Legion, telling of the defeat of Ariovistus. Similar reports and 
letters may be devised for the other books of Caesar's Com- 
mentaries ; and if each subject is assigned to but two or three 
pupils, and the best production on each subject is read to the 
class, they will enjoy the work, and will take greater interest in 
their study of Caesar. I have been surprised and delighted 
with the excellence of work of this kind which I have obtained 
from second and third year pupils. They seem to obtain from 
it not only historical imagination, but also a sense of fitness and 
of proportion most valuable in future writings. 

Fourth Year Writing. — The compositions of the fourth year 
should be mainly expositions and arguments, written from pre- 
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viously prepared and criticised plans, and with much care and 
some research. If the thought is worked out and the outline 
prepared one month, and the essay completed for the next 
month, results will probably be more satisfactory than if a paper 
is demanded each month. If proper habits have been estab- 
lished during earlier years, the work of this year will be honest 
and sincere. It will be well if the class is not too large to have 
most of the essays read by their authors in the class-room or 
before the school. Such a requirement is not severe at this 
stage, and serves as a spur to those who are inclined to shirk. 

Every such paper, before it is read, should be criticised by the 
teacher in the presence of the pupil, and an opportunity for 
correction of errors given. If the size of the class and the 
work of the teacher make this difficult, it would be better to 
diminish the amount of written work than to allow any great 
part of it to pass without inspection and correction. Work 
which is not likely to meet the eye of the teacher will usually 
be carelessly done, and bad habits may be formed which would 
be difficult to correct. 

If teacher and class have sufficient time, it may be well to 
give during this year a few weeks of short daily themes. Such 
practice gives readiness and fluency, and often brings to light 
unexpected originality and individuality. 

Results. — As a result of four years' practice in Composition, 
we have a right to expect from the pupil a fair amount of cor- 
rectness and good taste in self-expression, but we need not dis- 
tress ourselves if we find no marked literary ability. Creative 
imagination is rare, and is often wholly self-taught when found ; 
but among ordinary minds the ability to write an interesting 
letter, to make an occasional address, or to frame a satisfactory 
report, is far less common than it should be, though with 
proper training it is within the reach of all. 
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n. FORCE. 

This subject will usually be more interesting to the class than 
the preceding, and its study should lead them to admire a 
really good style. It should develop appreciation of excellence, 
rather than a tendency to fault finding. There should also be 
cultivated a desire to see everything from the author's point of 
view, and to realize exactly what he intended to convey. If 
the correction of errors has developed a spirit of hypercriticism, 
this is the place to counteract such a tendency. 

Though we consider Figurative Language here with reference 
to its force rather than its beauty, the beauty of it should be 
felt by the pupil, and should open his eyes to recognize those 
charms which he will study more fully in the following topic of 
Elegance. 

Now that literature is often so well taught in the lower 
schools, it may happen that the elementary ideas and terms be- 
longing to the study of Figures will be sufficiently understood 
to make a detailed study of them unnecessary. Simile and 
Metaphor, possibly Metonymy and Synecdoche, may be recog- 
nized by name and correctly defined. The teacher will be 
able to ascertain this during the first lesson on the subject, and 
to decide whether the class is prepared to go on with the con- 
densed treatment in the body of the book, or whether the sup- 
plementary lessons, in the Appendix will be needed.^ These 
lessons are numbered as subordinate to the sections in the 
book which they should follow, and are recommended for all 
immature and poorly prepared classes. 

Definition. — If necessary, at first use as a working definition 
the fact that Figurative Language is not literally true, but seems 
to be true when we read it or hear it. Make sure that the class 

1 Unless the more common figures are thoroughly understood in their rela- 
tion to the laws of association, it will be better to assign at least part of the work 
on them given in the Appendix. 
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understand that this is only a preliminary definition and that we 
shall make a much better one later. When they make the full 
definition, be sure they realize that a relation between the terms 
is essential. In finding relations between terms in the passages 
given, trace down the relation to its mental association as accu- 
rately as possible, so as to establish the habit of classing figures 
as those of resemblance, cause and effect, etc. It is better and 
easier to go to the root of the matter in the beginning. It will 
make all subsequent study more surely grounded. 

Laws of Association. — The psychological laws of association 
of ideas are not difficult even for beginners. Most thoughtful 
boys and girls have observed the facts involved, and are inter- 
ested in tracing the laws. No other basis for the classification of 
figures is so good and, moreover, it is best to accustom pupils 
to finding out the philosophy of what they are studying. 
In each figure they should clearly understand the terms in- 
volved before they try to find their relation, and they should 
understand the relation before they name the law on which it 
is based. The teacher must be careful not to let recitation 
degenerate into a routine, but must endeavor to keep a fresh 
interest in the thought and in the force which it gains by the 
figure. 

It is not to be expected that Figures of Emotion will be 
recognized at first, and it is not necessary that they should be ; 
nor is it well to try to force their recognition if this does not 
come spontaneously. It is sufficient for the first few lessons if 
the class become ready in recognizing and explaining the Fig- 
ures of Resemblance and the two simpler Figures of Contiguity. 
Figures of Contrast, too, will probably have to wait. Such of 
these figures as are passed unnoticed in the earlier exercises 
will be valuable as examples when the pupils are told to find fig- 
ures of certain kinds ; and the determination of them in work 
that they have already passed over will give added pleasure if 
it is their own discovery. 
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Figures of Resemblance. — As they become familiar with 
Figures of Resemblance, lead them gradually to decide whether 
they are true in their resemblances. The completion of 
these figures [Appendix, § 28] may well be given as an 
oral exercise, as also may the expression of figures in literal 
language. Both these exercises may be given without previous 
preparation if the teacher considers it wise. A good additional 
exercise is to require each member of the class to bring ten 
common proverbs which are figures of resemblance, and to put 
them into literal language. Let these exercises prove that fig- 
urative language is common, that they themselves often use it, 
and that it is not confined to poetic diction. 

If drill in Allegory seems to be needed, have several read 
besides those given in the Appendix. Have the figure in each 
explained by the class or by the reader. If the pupils have 
sufficient imaginative power, it may be well to require each to 
write a short allegory, but this may be postponed to a later day. 
It is always better to postpone such exercises than to discour- 
age pupils by desiring them to do what seems to them too diffi- 
cult. If the requirement is made, the backward members may 
be assisted by suggestions of figures to expand. 

The quotations firom Aldrich and Longfellow given in the 
Appendix [§28] have been criticised because men do not drink 
wine with their eyes, and because darkness does not fall. Lead 
the class to see that in each of these figures the effects are com- 
pared rather than the objects themselves ; but if you can appear 
to find the figures in question faulty yourself, until some of the 
class can suggest the idea require^, it will stimulate the think- 
ing power of the pupils and their power to appreciate. 

On all such questions try to disguise your own opinion. 
Avoid asserting it, and school your face and voice to avoid its 
expression. You want your class to think for themselves, not 
parrotlike to utter only what they think you believe. But 
when, by their own thinking, they have really reached and 
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agreed upon a trae conclusion, then heartily agree with them, 
and let them see that your apparently misleading questions 
were merely to make them firm and well grounded in their 
opinion. A few experiences in being led from one opinion to 
another and back again will render them wary and guarded, 
more critical of their own opinions, and more tenacious of 
them when they are sure that they are well founded. 

The exercises in writing Figures of Resemblance should be 
divided when assigned, giving each pupil not more than five 
for one lesson. The work of each pupil should be carefully 
criticised by the class. Commend all attempts that show 
originality and force, even if they are not quite correct, and 
be sure that each error is pointed out, so that the writer may 
be able to correct it. The laws for figures of resemblance 
may be deduced here, if violations of them are found, or the 
entire subject may be postponed until the lesson on Criticism 
is reached. 

Use the exercises in Faulty Figures for oral recitation, and 
wherever one appears to be of sufficient difficulty require it to 
be rewritten correctly on the blackboard, or to be written out 
for next day's lesson. Lead the class to feel that, though 
mixed figures are to be avoided, they frequently spring from an 
unusually rich and active imagination, and that if our minds 
are able to follow its rapid transitions, we may find no fault 
in them. Illustrate this to them by reading some of the fa- 
mous mixed figures in Macbeth, and showing how the author 
represents Macbeth as a man of remarkably imaginative tem- 
perament. Of course Clearness |is well as Force would ordi- 
narily forbid the mixed figure as opposed to economy of 
interpreting power. 

Figures of Contiguity. — If the lessons in the Appendix for 
beginning the study of Metonymy and Synecdoche are used, 
have a few sentences examined in class before assigning home 
work upon the subject. Lead the pupils to see that most of 
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the associations of Contiguity that they have discovered are 
included by the general description, the relation of an object 
to its attributes or accompaniments. Do not try to have them 
express in their classification all the varieties of Metonymy 
that may be found. Three or four are sufficient if they com- 
prehend the broad appUcation of their definition. 

In Figures of Emotion, make sure that they see clearly that 
thought is expressed in terms of emotion, and that when emo- 
tion alone is expressed by the exclamation, there is no figure 
used. The discussion of the effects of Hyperbole will fre- 
quently help to correct bad habits, and if the moral lesson is 
needed it may be well to lead the pupils to the thought that 
the expression of feeling tends to intensify that feeling, while 
repression deadens it, and thus that indulgence in exaggerated 
speech leads to exaggerated perceptions. 

Moral lessons thus* drawn from the daily studies come with 
sharpened point and added force. But they must come 
naturally, and the teacher must be careful not to seem to 
preach, and thus disgust pupils not only with the moral to be 
impressed, but also with the study which occasioned it. It is 
always better not to give the desired conclusions one's self, 
but to frame questions put to the class so as to make them 
say what one wants said. Thus the force of class opinion adds 
to the weight of the truth taught 

The selection of examples of the Figures of Emotioi) may^^ 
with immature pupils, or with those not having aec€^ to a 
good library, be made from extracts given in their' book. But 
it is always better, if circumstances allow, to have other illiis- 
trations also used. These will not only secure a fuller under- 
standing of the subject to be illustrated, but will also give 
familiarity with Literature, and a habit of reading attentively. 
But the teacher must remember that searching for illustrations 
frequently takes more time than the immediate results will 
warranty and should allow enough time for all such require- 
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ments, and give suggestions freely as to where the desired 
examples may be found. If the class is large, it may be well 
to divide into sections, and to assign but one kind of figure to 
each section. This will save time, and give a sufficient num- 
ber of examples to fix the subject in memory. 

Figures of Contrast. — In the first exercise for contrast do 
not attempt to note Climax unless it comes naturally, and 
with most classes it will not. When its time comes there will 
be no difficulty in finding it. Obtain the conviction that the 
balanced sentence is the natural form of the Antithesis, call for 
common proverbs that are antitheses, and caution against too 
frequent use of the figure. Lead the class to see that the 
action of the mind in perceiving an Antithesis is like that of 
leaping from one extreme to the other, and that it is therefore 
wearing if too long continued. Show them how to break 
up the antithetical form, if necessary, so as to get the effect of 
the contrast with less fatigue than would be occasioned by 
the more perfect Antithesis. 

The contrast in Climax must be seen by viewing it as a 
flight of steps by which we ascend, and in which the lowest 
is contrasted with the highest. The contrast is not so much 
between the individual steps as between the extremes, which 
these steps cause to appear as far apart as possible. Encour- 
age considerable practice in writing Climax, and give fiirther 
drill in arrangement, if the class seem to need it. The selec- 
tion from Tourg^e is less tedious than is usual in such continu- 
ous use of figures of contrast, but the class need to realize the 
danger in such writing, so that they will not be too easily 
misled by brilliancy of Antithesis and Climax. 

If possible, before assigning any lesson on implied contrasts, 
read to the class the chapter on Governor Pyncheon from " The 
House of Seven Gables." At first ask pupils to notice con- 
trasts, but as they become interested, read on without break. 
At the close, ask for their conclusions. All will be sure that 
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Judge Pyncheon is dead, and it is interesting as a study of 
individualities to find out how soon each pupil was convinced 
of his death. They will all be equally sure that the author 
nowhere says that he is dead, and this will lead them to real- 
ize that here is a contrast between what is said and what is 
meant, and that it is implied rather than expressed. They 
will readily name the figure, and then are better prepared for 
the assignment of work in the book. 

Be sure that the distinction between Irony for Force and 
Irony for Wit is understood. Both are contrasts, and they 
differ only in their purpose, and consequently in their effects. 
Lead the class to notice the inflection and emphasis of ironical 
statements, and to detect them also in writing by their contra- 
diction of the context. 

The Figure of Interrogation will be recognized readily, 
though the contrast between possible answers may not be seen 
immediately. Make sure that this is fully comprehended, 
and impress the great force gained by a climax of interroga- 
tions. We should also note the effectiveness of this figure in 
all kinds of public discourse. 

In all the exercises in naming and explaining Figures, sug- 
gest, wherever possible, comparison of figures relating to the 
same object of thought. Frequently call attention to the 
picturesqueness or vividness of figures used, and in every way 
possible make the recitation of literary value. Avoid the 
tendency satirized by Butler in the lines, 

** For all the rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools." 

If we cannot stimulate a love of Literature and appreciation 
of what is noble and good in writing, our teaching of names 
and rules is of little value. 

Arrangement. — Begin the subject of Arrangement for Force, 
and assign several short daily lessons, before finishing the exer- 
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cises in figures, so that the fall in interest may not be too sudden. 
A part of the recitation hour for some days may be given to 
the study of figures, while we are advancing by easy steps 
on the later work. Allow difference of opinion as to emphatic 
thoughts, and approve of different arrangements to render 
these different thoughts forcibly. It is hardly possible to give 
too much drill on this subject. It may be well to have slips 
from newspapers brought to class, or extracts from pupils* own 
writing, there to be discussed, improved, and rewritten. 

Omissions. — Little comment is needed on the subject of 
Omission of Words. It is well to have a number of examples 
studied, and any class, even of limited reading, can readily find 
them. Require from each pupil a number of original examples 
in which this device for gaining force is employed. 

The distinction between general and specific terms, and 
between abstract and concrete terms, is a most important one 
for young people. Though in their conversation they are 
generally specific and concrete, they are inclined to fall back 
on the general and the abstract in their writing, and need 
careful traiiyng to correct the tendency. An increased vocabu- 
lary will of course assist in correcting this error, and a com- 
parison of corresponding terms of each class will swell their 
vocabulary. 

It is well to make a collection of sentences from the pupils' 
own writing, which will serve as drill exercises here. A good 
method of doing this is to keep in the desk a package of blank 
slips of convenient size, and envelopes labelled with various 
topics. When in correcting exercises or compositions an 
error is found which seems worth preserving for class drill, it 
may be copied upon a slip and placed in its appropriate enve- 
lope. A collection thus made is especially valuable, being 
composed of such errors as pupils at this stage of progress are 
likely to make. 

For more mature classes this collection may also be increased 
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by copying errors found in the course of the teacher's reading. 
The habit of reading critically will be of service, enabling the 
teacher to become quick and sure in correcting the work of the 
pupils; but we must guard ourselves as well as our pupils 
against the habit of reading in a fault-finding spirit. 

Sentence Structure. — For the construction of Periodic Sen- 
tences, send mature students to Genung's Rhetoric. Consider- 
able practice in building such sentences is always valuable. 
While the pupil should recognize the strength of the Period, 
he must not be allowed to conclude that the loose sentence is 
a faulty one. On the contrary, he should be convinced that 
a wise variety in short and long sentences, both periodic 
and loose, and with occasional questions and exclamations 
to increase variety, will produce the deepest and strongest 
impression. 

The paragraphs given for improvement in Force are extracts 
from school essays. These should be rewritten and criticised 
with care. It is only by continued practice that a forcible 
style can be obtained and when the substance of the thought is 
supplied to the pupil, and he must concern himself mainly about 
its form, his task is greatly lightened and the likelihood of good 
results is increased. If possible, have a number of the improved 
versions read to the class for their criticism. 

The selections for the study of Clearness and Force may 
be used in two ways. They may be read in class without 
previous preparation, and then oral criticism required, or they 
may be assigned for written criticism. In the latter case, insist 
that the criticism take the form of a carefully written para- 
graph. One such paragraph may properly form a part of each 
examination. There is no better way of testing the knowledge 
and skill of a pupil than to require him to name the principles 
exemplified in a piece of Hterature, and to express correctly 
his opinion of it. 

While the class are engaged upon these selections, the out- 
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line of the entire subject of Force, which they have been 
building and learning as they advanced, should be reviewed 
and written from memory at least once. This constant drill in 
memorizing the leading facts is to be insisted upon. Nothing 
can take the place of thorough drill. ^ 

REFERENCES. 

Williams. -^ Composition and Rhetoric. Pages 345-247. 

D. J. Hill. — Science of Rhetoric. Chap. II., Bk. III. 

De Mille. — Elements of Rhetoric. Part II. 

Genung. — Practical Elements of Rhetoric! Part I., Chap. I. 

Kellogg. — Text -book of Rhetoric. Lessons 44-70. 

Welsh. — Complete Rhetoric. Chap. V. 

Kames. — Elements of Criticism. Pages 148-152. 

Bardeen. — Complete Rhetoric. Part I. 

Wendell. — English Composition. Chap. VII. 

Tompkins. — Science of Discourse. Pages 284-325. 

OUTLINE OF FORCE, 

Force is that quality of style which makes it effective for 
the purpose in hand. It is aided by : 

I. Figurative language, — saying one thing in terms of another which it 
related to it. 

A. It aids force by : 

1. Expressing abstract ideas which could not be so easily 

expressed otherwise. 

2. Making the thought more vivid. 

3. Illustrating the thought by comparison. 

B. All figures are based on the laws of association of ideas, which 

are: 

1. Resemblance, — things which resemble each other sug- 

gest each other. 

2. Contiguity, — things which exist together in time, space, 

or in the mind suggest each other. 
3 Contrast, — things which are contrasted with each other 
suggest each other. 
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C Figures of resemblance are : 

1. Simile, — a stated resemblance. 

2. Metaphor, — an implied resemblance. 

Subordinate classes of metaphor are : 

(a) Personification, — which ascribes personality, 
or ascribes qualities of life, to inanimate 
objects. 
(3) Allegory, — an expanded metaphor. 
Laws for the use of figures of resemblance are : 
(a) The resemblance must be clear and obvious. 
(d) Plain and figurative language must not be 

blended, 
(r) The figure must be consistent 
(d) The figure must not be trite. 
D. Figures of contiguity are : 

1. Synecdoche, — an interchange between the whole and 

its parts, or between the material and that which is 
made of it. 

2. Metonymy, — based on the relation of the object to its 

attributes or accompaniments. 

(a) The relation of cause and effect. 
(^) The relation of the sign and the thing signified. 
(/) The relation of the container and the thing 
contained. 

3. Figures of emotion : 

(a) Fjcclamation, — in which emotion causes the 
thought to be expressed in exclamatory form. 
(^) Hyperbole, — in which emotion leads to exag- 
gerated statement A frequent use of h3rper- 
bole 

(x) Weakens the force of the statement. 
(j^) Causes doubt of the truth of the state- 
ment, 
(a) May finally deprive the user of the 
power to see things as they are. 
(/) Apostrophe, — in which the emotion is so vivid 

as to lead to direct address. 
(d) Vision, — in which the emotion is so strong as 
to lead to representing the past or future as 
present. 
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£. Figures of contrast : 

By contrast qualities are made more striking. A perfect 
contrast requires that the objects should be of the same class, 
and as far apart as possible in that class. 

1. Expressed contrast. 

(a) Antithesis, — in which things mutually opposed 
are set over against each other ; its natural 
form is the balanced sentence. 

(^) Qimax, — in which the contrast is shown by a 
series of differences in steps. 

2. Implied contrast. 

(a) Irony, — in which the opposite of what is 
meant is said, in order to make the truth more 
impressive by contrast. 
(^) Interrogation, — in which the affirmative and 
negative answers are contrasted, and one is 
admitted because of the apparent impossibil- 
ity of the other. 
Thb figure is too weighty to be used for trivial 
ends; when it is used a series of interroga- 
■ tions gives extreme force. 
II. Arrangement of parts of the sentence. 

Arrangement for force places the most important parts of the sentence 
in the most emphatic places. 
III. Omission of words easily supplied. 

IV. Use of specific and concrete instead of general and abstract terms. 
V. Variety in form and structure of successive sentences. 
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III. ELEGANCE. 

This should be one of the most fascinating subjects to the 
class, and should have leisurely treatment. Dwell fully on the 
selections for study. Have them studied line by line, that every 
figure, every well-chosen word, may be fully appreciated. 
Occasionally call for the written opinion of the class as to a 
selection and its beauties. Their first attempts at such expres- 
sion will be crude and vague, but be sure they are honest, and 
in time the growth in power to comprehend and to enjoy will 
be surprising. 

Analysis. — The class should be ready by this time to make 
their own analysis, and this is a good subject for them to begin 
upon. Tell them in the beginning that you will require it of 
them ; discontinue the blackboard outlines, but give an occa- 
sional hint as to topics, and review daily the substance of what 
has been done. At the close of the discussion of the subject, 
while the class are at work on the general exercises for appli- 
cation, have the analysis handed in for criticism. Have several 
typical ones copied on the board for class criticism, and amended 
in such form as will meet the general approval. Then the 
amended form should be committed, rewritten firom memory, 
and reviewed deductively, as has been done with previous 
outlines. 

Throughout the study of Elegance, try to lead the pupils to 
realize that though it is a quaUty that depends upon expression, 
the thought must be in harmony with the expression or ele- 
gance is destroyed, and we have all sound and no sense. Do 
not force this conclusion, but take advantage of opportunities 
to lead up to it naturally from the study of the selections given. 

Whenever a question in the text seems too difiicult for a 
class, and they fail to find a satisfactory answer, leave it for a 
time until further study has opened their eyes, and then put it 
to them again. Do not tell them anything which they can 
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in time discover for themselves. A class of bright girls once 
spent an entire recitation period trying to discover the differ- 
ence between verse and poetry. They offered again and 
again what seemed to them a satisfactory definition of poetry, 
only to have some illustration suggested by the teacher which 
showed an absurdity in their definition. After their final tri- 
umph, one of the brightest of them said, " I trembled for fear 
you would tell us before we had found it for ourselves." The 
enjoynjent of making discoveries in the realm of literature is 
quite as great as that afforded by the scientific laboratory, if 
the teacher will only approach the subject in a stimulating way. 

Criticism. — Plenty of time should be taken for criticism of 
selections brought in by the students. They will learn much in 
this way which it would be difficult to teach by printed ques- 
tions, and they may anticipate some things involved in the 
questions that follow. If they have difficulty in finding selec- 
tions, refer them to Bryant's and Dana's collections of poetry, 
to Tennyson, Shelley, Keats, Poe, Swinburne, and Longfellow. 

In introducing the subject. Selections i and 2 may be suffi- 
cient to indicate the difference between Force and Elegance, and 
to suggest the new quality; but Selections 3 and 4 in addition 
should fix the idea, and perhaps help to an appreciation of a 
higher form of elegance than is found in Selection i. Some 
pupils may have crude notions of beauty, and may find graceful 
and even elegant that which to the mature and trained critic 
may seem mere liquid smoothness or obtrusive ornament ; but 
we must be patient with them, and not attempt to enlighten them 
too suddenly, lest we discourage honesty of opinion. It is better 
to admit some degree of elegance, for instance, in Selection i, 
§ 58, — and even in Selection 4, if any member of the class insist 
upon it, — if by means of such admissions one can lead the class 
to perceive the higher beauty and grace of the nobler extracts. 

Reading. — Lay much stress here upon reading. Show the 
class how much depends upon appreciative expression, and 
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insist upon the reading of the selections studied so as to bring 
out their full beauty. Do not allow a fine passage to be mur- 
dered in class. If necessary, drill backward pupils upon the 
passages selected ; if then the pupil cannot read them well, pass 
to others, or read yourself. This of course necessitates good 
reading on the part of the teacher — not elocutionary fireworks, 
but such a thoroughly appreciative rendering as shall bring out 
the entire thought of the author in all its finish. Suggestive 
thoughts in this direction will be found in " Aims of Literary 
Study," by H. Corson. 

Aids to Elegance. — The study of words of euphony and har- 
mony should be full enough to make the class recognize their 
power. It may be worth while, also, to spend a little time in 
investigating the sounds and contbinations of sound that add 
melody to speech, and those that by their harshness destroy its 
music. 

Sections of " The Vision of Sir Launfal " have been given the 
pupil, and the entire poem will repay careful study in this con- 
nection ; partly because it has such an excellent influence upon 
youthful taste and character, and partly because it exemplifies 
so well the quality of Elegance as found in those writings which 
are elegant without making that quality their chief aim* 

Before assigning the questions on elegant prose, it will be 
well to read to the class the two or three concluding pages of 
Ruskin's essay on Lilies, in "Sesame and LiUes." Let the 
reading emphasize strongly the rhythmic cadence. Call atten- 
tion, also, to its quotations from the Old Testament books, and 
tell the pupils that Ruskin attributes much of his elegance in 
style to his study of the King James version of the Old Testa- 
ment. Then ask them to find examples of rhythmic prose in 
the Psalms or the Prophets. This reference to the Bible, being 
wholly literary, can offend no one, and will probably please a 
majority of the class, while it will open their eyes to new beau- 
ties in a book which they have been taught to reverence. 
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The requisites in the writer of refinement — culture, sincerity, 
self-restraint, and training — should be noticed in all cases, and 
the class will probably suggest love of beauty, and possibly good 
judgment, which is perhaps already implied in those mentioned. 
The correction of the inelegant sentences given them will help 
the pupils to feel the practical nature of their study of this 
subject ; and will show them how their standards of beauty in 
writing and their appreciation of elegance in the writings of 
others have been improved. 

Class Rhetoricals. — If Class Days in school rhetoricals are a 
custom of the school, an occasional presentation of elegant 
selections by the rhetoric class may be interesting and profit- 
able. If all the recitations and readings are chosen for this 
quality and well rendered, it* cannot fail to give pleasure to the 
scholars and to elevate their taste. Selections useful for such 
a purpose, besides those given in the book, are Tennyson's 
"OEnone," "Ulysses," "The Lotus Eaters," and many of his 
songs; Sidney Lanier's "Hymns of the Marshes" and "Song 
of the Chattahoochee" ; Poe's "Raven " and "Annabel Lee " ; 
selections from " Evangeline " and " Miles Standish " ; selec- 
tions from Irving's " Alhambra " and " Sketch Book " ; selec- 
tions from Ruskin and from Edward Everett, and many others 
which will occur to every teacher. Southey's " How the Water 
comes Down at Lodore " will also be an addition to such a list 
of selections, and will show how a good thing may be abused. 

The principles derived from the correction of sentences 
should be added to the analysis or outline made by the class, 
and the whole be carefully memorized. 

The following Rhetorics treat the above topics more or less 
fully: 

Kellogg's Text-book. Lessons 72-73. 

HilPs Elements. Chap. II. 

De Mille's Rhetoric. Part III., Chap. II. 

Bain's Composition and Rhetoric. Chap. IV., p. 120. 
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Williams's Rhetoric. Page 133. 

Barrett Wendell's English Composition. Chap. VIIL 

Whately's Rhetoric. Part III., Chap. III. 

OUTLINE OF ELEGANCE. 

Elegance is that quality of style which pleases by grace and beauty of 
expression. This pleasure arises from an exquisite adaptation of the 
expression to the thought. 

It is the most delicate quality of style, the most difficult of attainment, 
and the last attained. It is often found in poetry and sometimes in prose. 

Requisites in the theme : 
Beauty of thought. 

Tranquillity. — Whatever movement is represented is gentle and peace- 
ful. 
Requisites in the author : 
Refinement. 
Culture. 

A trained perception of literary art 
Sincerity. 
Self-restraint. 
Love of the beautiful. 
Elegance is aided by — 
Beauty of imagery. 
Choice of words — 

for harmony. Words of harmony are those which by their sound 
suggest the thoughts they represent. Where such sound and 
thought are unpleasing, elegance is marred, 
for euphony. Words of euphony flow easily and pleasantly from the 
voice. 

Alliteration — the repetition of the same consonant sound in words 
occurring near each other. It is often an aid to euphony, espe- 
cially when the sounds thus repeated are themselves euphonious. 
Rhythmic cadence in prose, — an arrangement of phrases and clauses 
so as to require alternate rise and fall of the voice in reading, and 
alternate stress and lack of stress. This supplies, in some degree, to 
prose the pleasing effect of metre in poetry. 
Elegance is injured by — 
Violations of euphony. ' 

Succession of awkward consonantal combinations. 
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Succession of words and syllables having the same sound. 

This differs from alliteration in that the entire syllable or word is 
repeated in sound. Where the words have different meanings 
the incongruity has almost the effect of a pun. 
Violations of cadence. 

Succession of many monosyllables. 

Use of long compound words. 

Ending sentences with unimportant or weak words. 

Using one noun as object of two or more prepositions. 
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WIT, HUMOR, PATHOS. 

Like the qualities of Individuality and Appropriateness, 
these subjects are hardly equal in importance with those 
already given in the pupil's book ; and yet they are of great 
interest to the pupil, help to elevate his taste, and to cultivate 
an appreciation for the truly beautiful. They can be taught in 
a few lessons while the class are spending part of their time 
on Literature, — preferably on something which will illustrate 
the subject. 

Classes which are limited for time may omit these subjects 
entirely without great loss, while bright classes who can afford 
time will feel it a privilege to have them taken up. So much 
of the work in them depends upon the examples, and so much 
of their point and interest depends upon freshness, that it is 
quite as well to have the work entirely oral, without previous 
study on the part of the pupils, except in the way of looking 
up illustrations. 

WIT AND HUMOR. 

Introductory. — Prepare for the first lesson by giving the fol- 
lowing directions : 

Select and bring to class at least three short selections that 
seem to you funny. Be sure you can tell what it is in each 
case that causes a smile, what is the source of the ridiculous in 
each case. Decide also whether each is an example of wit or 
of humor. 

Then, as the selections are read in class, lead the pupils to 
decide what are the most important distinctions between wit 
and humor, and assign for the next day the preparation of a 
definition for each, and of a carefully written paragraph com- 
paring them. This paragraph should not be a mere outline, 
but should contain sufficient illustration and figurative state- 
ment to have a literary as well as a logical value. 
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Subsequent Steps. — For subsequent lessons follow in order 
the outline given, being sure that for every step the thought is 
first illustrated before the name is given ; that the idea of the 
distinctive difference is fully apprehended and named before 
definition is required ; and that illustrations are called for after 
defining as well as before. Do not attempt more than two new 
kinds at one lesson for fear of confusion, and require examples 
of each to be brought to class next day. Wherever possible, 
have the illustrations original ; this may be too much to ask 
with some forms of wit, but certainly most classes will be equal 
to the pun and the parody. Though not high forms of wit, 
puns bring out the ingenuity of the pupils, while parodies, if 
they can be managed without too greatly violating the literary 
sense, will also train the ingenuity of the class, and give a con- 
venient opportunity for testing their metrical sense, thus help- 
ing to prepare for the coming subject of versification.^ It is well 
to allow at least two weeks for the composition of a parody. 
Few boys or girls can write one at short notice, and some 
backward individuals may need suggestions as to subject and 
selection. 

Good Taste. — Plenty of freedom should be given to enjoy 
all the fun that can be provided, and the sense of the ludicrous 
should be cultivated wherever it seems to be lacking, but in 
studying the forms of wit, pupils should be made to feel that 
good taste is not to be sacrificed to fun, and the condemnation 
of the public opinion of the class should be so drawn out as to 
be strongly felt if any pupil attempt to descend to the low or the 
vulgar. 

Examples. — Sufficient recitation time should be allowed for 
reading the examples, and in each case the class should deter- 
mine the form of wit found in the selection. If numbers are 

1 The teacher will of course see that nothing of a solemn or religious char- 
acter is parodied, and that nothing is permitted to wound the sensibilities o/ 
the more sensitive members of the class. 
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too great to admit of each pupil's reading an example of each 
kind, each form may be assigned to a division of the class, and 
the other divisions be held responsible for the acceptance as 
correct of the results of that division's research. As in pre- 
vious cases, pupils may not know where to look for examples ; 
in that case, the various numbers of the "100 Choice Selec- 
tions," the poems of Holmes, J. G. Saxe, and Thomas Hood, 
the works of Sydney Smith and Douglas Jerrold, extracts from 
Dickens, Thackeray, C. D. Warner, and Mark Twain may be 
suggested. 

Attention should be called to the feet that the ostensibly 
mock-heroic may be used for the purpose of burlesquing the 
overstrained treatment of a serious subject. An excellent ex- 
ample of this may be found in the criticism of the poem of 
" Jack and Jill," by Joseph Barrie, in Cleveland's " American 
Literature." Some fine illustrations of burlesque and ridicule 
may be found in Irving's " Knickerbocker," especially in his 
treatment of the old Dutch governors. Warner's " My Summer 
in a Garden " contains some very good specimens of irony, 
especially the one in which he expresses his opinion of 
plumbers. 

Spirit of Author. — In distinguishing the forms of wit, the 
apparent spirit of the author should be carefully noted. Most 
young people will unqualifiedly condemn sarcasm, and it is well 
to let them talk freely of its effects and its dangers. Boys and 
girls frequently indulge in ill-natured sharp remarks merely for 
the pleasure of being thought witty, or for the power it seems 
to give them over their mates, when they would not allow the 
growth of such a habit if they realized its results in character 
and reputation. 

After the fiill discussion of the entire subject, the class should 
submit their own outlines, as they did in the study of elegance, 
for criticism and correction, and the approved version should 
be memorized and thoroughly reviewed. 
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Rhetoricals. — As a pleasant conclusion to the subject, the 
following paragraph on Wit by Isaac Barrow may be made the 
outline for a public recitation or a class rhetorical exercise. 
Let each pupil find the best possible illustration for some por- 
tion assigned him, and then let the brightest wits in the class, 
as a committee, thread them together, using the words of the 
quaint old divine as far as possible, into a connected dialogue 
or series of declamations. If the class do all the hunting up 
and arranging, the exercise may be occasionally repeated by 
later classes without much danger of monotony. 

" Sometimes it lieth in a pat allusion to a known story, or " 
in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging an 
apposite tale; sometimes it playeth on words and phrases, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense or the 
affinity of their sound. Sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of 
humorous expression ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd simil- 
itude ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart 
answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cun- 
ningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objection ; sometimes 
it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a 
lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible recon- 
ciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense; sometimes a 
scenical representation of persons and things, a counterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it ; sometimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth 
it being ; sometimes it riseth only upon a lucky hitting upon what 
is strange ; sometimes from a crafty twisting obvious matter to 
the purpose ; often it consisteth in one knows not what, and 
springeth up one can hardly tell how, being answerable to 
the numberless rovings of fancy and windings of language." 
— Isaac Barrow. 

In order to have a large collection of illustrations to use in 
studying this subject, the teacher will need to make prepara- 
tions some time beforehand, and to keep a list of selections 
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and anecdotes properly classified always on hand. Bardeen's 
" Complete Rhetoric " will furnish a number of useful ones, 
and a few short selections for use in an emergency are given 
below, with some classified selections that may be of use on 
occasion. Pope's "Rape of the Lo<ik" will furnish examples 
of almost every form of wit, and will pay for considerable 
hunting over on the part of the class. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF WIT AND HUMOR, 
** Do you take condiments in your tea, Mr. Corwin ? " asked 
a boarding-school miss of the Ohio statesman, one evening at 
her father's table. "Pepper and salt, ma'am, if you please, but 
no mustard," was the prompt reply. 

Recently the author of a series of arithmetics received the 
following letter from a teacher in the backwoods : 

** Dear Sir : — Will you please send me the price of a . 
key to your Third Grade Arithmetic. I have been using it 
in my school, and I like it, but I want a key. 

"BiRCHROD Wiseacre." 

The professor replied on a postal card : 

** Dear Sir : — It has no key ; it is a stem-winder." 

Kant was a great man : but he was obtuse and deaf as an 
antediluvian boulder with regard to language and its capabilities. 
He has sentences which have been measured by a carpenter, and 
some of them run two feet by six inches. Now, a sentence with 
that enormous space is fit only for the use of a megatherium or 
a preadamite. — De Quincey. 

" He did his party all the harm he could, — he spoke for it 
and voted against it." 

" We must all hang together," said Hancock, after signing 
the Declaration of Independence. "Yes," added Franklin, 
''or we shall all hang separately." 
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Holmes: 

My Maiden Aunt Burlesque and irony. 

A September Gale. Mock-heroic. 

The Sweet Little Man. Ridicule. 

The Dictionary. Irony. 

The Spectre Pig. Mock-heroic, burlesque, irony. 

Aunt Tabitha. Irony and ridicule. 
Hood: 

Ode to My Infant Son. Irony and burlesque. 

Epitaph on a Candle. Puns. 
Robert Grant: 

Little Tin Gods on Wheels. Burlesque, ridicule, and satire* 
Saxe: 

Riding on a Rail. Puns and mock-heroic. 

Pyramus and Thisbe. Burlesque. 
Samuel Butler : 

Hudibras. Ridicule, satire, and sarcasm. 

REFERENCES FOR READING. 

Williams's Composition and Rhetoric, p. 253. 
Kellogg's Text-book of Rhetoric, Lessons 70-71. 
Bardeen's Complete Rhetoric, Chap. VII., Part II. 
De MiUe's Elements of Rhetoric, Sections 433-434. 
Kames's Essay on Criticism, Chap. XIII. 
Bain's Composition and Rhetoric, pp. 104-109. 
Hiirs Elements of Rhetoric, pp. 154-158. 
Welsh's Complete Rhetoric, Chap. XV. 

MEMORY QUOTATIONS, 

Wit throws a single ray, separated from the rest, — red, yellow, blue, or 
any intermediate shade, — upon the object; never white light; that is the 
province of wisdom. We see beautiful effects from wit, — all the pris- 
matic colors, — but never the object as it is in fair daylight. 

— O. W. Holmes. 

Humor is wit and love. — Thackeray. 

The essence of humor is sensibility; warm, tender fellow-feeling with 
all forms of existence. — Carlyle. 

In polished society the dread of being ridiculous models every word and 
gesture into propriety, and produces an exquisite attention to the feelings 
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and opinions, of others; it curbs the sallies of eccentricity. It recalls the 
attention of mankind to one uniform standard of reason and common 
sense. — Sydney Smith. 

Perpetual aiming at wit is a very bad part of conversation. — Swift. 

If there is anything worse than an unimaginative man trying to write 
imaginatively, it is a heavy man trying to be facetious. He tramples out 
the last spark of cheerfulness with the broad, damp foot of a hippopota- 
mus. — Lowell. 

OUTLINE OF WIT AND HUMOR, 

Wit is that quality of style which results from a union of apparently 
unrelated and incongruous ideas in such a way as to produce pleasure and 
surprise. It is closely associated with humor, and their main differences 
are — 

That humor is sweeter, more playful, more sympathetic, while wit is 

sharper, more earnest, and cutting. 
That humor depends less upon surprise, is more prolonged, and not 

dependent upon words, while wit is more sudden, briefer, and usually 

confined to words. 
That humor goes more deeply into the nature of the thought, while wit 

lies more on the surface. 
That humor is more a matter of feeling than of brain, while wit is entirely 

intellectual. Wit is often malicious, while humor never is : " Wit laughs 

at men, humor laughs with them." 
Kinds of wit : 

Pun, — a play upon words of the same sound but different meaning. 

Parody, — in which the words of a selection are copied in part, but 
the spirit is changed and lowered. 

Mock-heroic, — used to elevate that which is trivial by dignified treat- 
ment. 

Burlesque, — used to render laughable that which is dignified and 
proper. 

Irony, — which conveys the opposite of what is meant, not to make the 
thought more forcible, but to make it more amusing. 

Ridicule, — used to provoke laughter, usually at a person, and always 
accompanied by a sense of superiority. 

Satire, — used to lash the follies and vices of men with a view to reform- 
ing them. 

Sarcasm, — used to scourge the follies and vices of men for the pleasure 
found in so doing. It is malicious and often revengefuL 
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Effects of Sarcasm : 
On the user. 

It makes him morose and cynical. 

It lessens his confidence in hmnan nature. 

It makes him disagreeable to others. 

It costs him friends and pleasures. 

It is a habit that grows rapidly by indulgence. 
On the butt. 

It wounds or rouses anger. 

It opposes him to reform. 
Sarcasm is not frequently found in modem literature, because - 
Ill-nature is less respectable than in Pope's time. 
The uselessness of such severe treatment is more realized. 



PATHOS. 

Introductory. — As in the case of wit, it is best to prepare 
the class for this subject by testing their own ideas ; and con- 
sequently the following directions should be given : 

Bring, to read to the class, a selection that seems to you 
pathetic. Be ready to tell what you mean by pathos, what in 
a selection makes it pathetic, what classes of feelings are exer- 
cised by pathos, and what classes of subjects will excite such 
feelings. 

Most of the selections brought in for the first lesson will be 
sad, and possibly even tragic. But the class must be led to see 
that the essential idea of pathos is the effect upon the tender 
feelings, the sympathies, and that it does not necessarily in- 
volve the sorrowful. If no selection showing merely affection 
or tender joy is brought, read to the class, as a suggestioft, the 
selection given in Section V. of the Appendix, and ask for 
other illustrations to be brought in at the next lesson. 

Pathos of Subject. — The class are now prepared to write a 
definition of pathos and to begin their outline. For this, let 
them consider the following questions in free discussion : 

Which is the more pathetic subject, physical or mental suf- 
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fering? Which is the keener pain? Which appeals to the 
higher part of the nature ? Does either of them ever excite 
repulsion?^ If so, which, and under what circumstances? 

Opinions will differ as to the comparative pathos of mental 
and physical suffering, and difference of temperament will be 
manifested here ; but, to most educated and refined persons, 
mental suffering is the more pathetic. All should, however, see 
beyond question the effect of heroism and nobility of character 
in intensifying the pathos of physical suffering. To make sure 
of this, read or have read to the class the burning of the Pem- 
berton Mill, found in their books on page 191 ; assure them 
that the incident is true, and ask what there intensifies the 
pathos of physical suffering. Let the pupils then open their 
books to the place ; ask them the following questions to bring out 
as far as possible the thoughts of the outline : 

What qualities of style besides pathos do you find in the 
selection? Are both essential to a pathetic style? Give rea- 
sons for your opinion. What details help us to realize the 
physical suffering involved ? What details show mental suffer- 
ing? Which indicate tenderness? Where are three forms of 
tender affection indicated close together? What effect has the 
incident of the blasphemies upon pathos ? Would it have been 
better to leave that out? Why does the author tell about the 
old man ? Is there anything pathetic in his attempts at cheer- 
fulness? Is there any feeling of repulsion at the extreme of 
physical suffering which we are asked to imagine? What 
quality in those imprisoned in the ruins does the hymn-singing 
denote ? What effect upon the pathos of physical suffering has 
this quality ? Can you give other instances ? Has it the same 
effect to the same degree in the case of mental suffering? In 
this selection, which seems to you the most pathetic touch? 

Aids to Pathos. — The distinction between pathos of subject 

1 See Quo Vadis, Sienkiewicz, Chapters LVII., LXI. These chapters illus- 
trate suffering carried to the point of repulsion. 
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and pathos of description should be carefully made, and, in the 
selections read, the pupils should decide whether both are 
noticeable or only one : and if but one, which one. They will 
readily see that clearness is essential to pathos, and they 
should be led to recognize the psychological law that feeling 
depends upon knowing, and that without a clear presentment 
the feelings cannot be moved. Force is also necessary for the 
same reason, but should not be sufficient to attract attention 
from the subject to itself. For the same reason, elegance 
should be held strictly subordinate. 

The jarring effect of discordant particulars may be seen by 
comparing the selections given in Section of the Appendix. 
The following questions will perhaps aid in the comparison : 

Are the subjects equally pathetic ? In which of the two has 
the author the greater sympathy with the subject? How do 
you know ? In either are discordant words or particulars given ? 
Are all the words in both associated with tender feeling ? Can 
you point out any that are not ? What effect have they ? In 
either are distracting particulars given? With what effect? 

Now the pupils may be set to find selections in which details 
are given to heighten the effect, and, in some of those brought 
in, it is probable that an opportunity will be given to observe 
overstraining, and to caution against it. Encourage reviewing 
articles already studied to note pathos and its aids. Let them 
find pathetic passages in " Snowbound " and " Evangeline," and 
note the aids to pathos used. Let them also find the most 
pathetic touch in " Sir Launfal," with the particular detail that 
intensifies the pathos. 

Requisites in Writer. — In studying the qualities requisite in 
the writer, the class will, of course, name sympathy first. The 
other qualities will probably provoke some discussion. As an 
aid to settling the last one, I have found it helpful to suggest 
that an excellent dramatic critic and teacher of elocution says 
it takes a thoroughly good man to act well the part of a villain 
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or a demon, and to ask why it should be so. The class will 
probably come to the conclusion that only a good man can feel 
the horror and wickedness of the part, and so act it as to make 
others feel it. So only a good man with a keen moral sense 
will feel the wrong that so generally underlies suffering, and 
make it visible to others in pathetic description or narration. 

The entire subject of pathos should be a lesson in sympa- 
thetic feeling, and its study will be particularly valuable to any 
who have arrived at the cynical stage of growth, when one thinks 
he has risen superior to all the weakness of feeling. The outline 
should be made and studied as usual, and as this is the last 
quality of style to be studied, it would be well to review previ- 
ous outiines, and to spend some time in applying what has been 
learned to one or more literary classics. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PATHOS. 

It may seem hardly necessary to enumerate pathetic selec- 
tions, when books of extracts contain so many, and standard 
fiction and poetry are so full of them ; but a few suggestions 
may at times be helpful when the teacher lacks time for an 
extended search, so the following brief list is appended : 

Shakespeare: 

King Lear; — Lear*s lament over G>rdelia's body. 

Macbeth; — The sleep-walking scene. 
Thackeray : 

Newcomes; — The death of Colonel Newcome. G>lonel Newcome and 
his grandson. 
George Eliot: 

Amos Barton; — Milly*s labors. 

Silas Marner; — Effie's decision. Silas's misfortune. 

Mill on the Floss; — Maggie's distress at the death of the rabbits. 
Mrs. Tulliver's household gods. 
Dickens : 

Old Curiosity Shop; — Death of Little Nell. 

Our Mutual Friend; — Jenny Wren's bad child. 
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Bleak House; — Poor Joe. 

Dombey and Son; — Florence trying to comfort her father. 
Hawthorne : 

Marble Faun; — Hilda's homesickness. 

House of the Seven Gables; — Miss Hepzibah*s shop. 
Mrs. Stowe. 

Uncle Tom*s Cabin; — Tom*s farewell to his home. Topsy's mourning 
for Eva. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps : 

Avis; — The lighthouse and the birds. Philip's return. 
Helen Hunt Jackson: 

Ramona; — Alessandro*s account of the evacuation of Temecula. 

REFERENCES. 

Bain's Composition and Rhetoric, pp. 92-102. 
Williams's Composition and Rhetoric, pp. 247-253. 
Kellogg's Text-book of Rhetoric, Lessons 70-71. 
De Mille's Elements of Rhetoric, pp. 440-454. 

MEMORY QUOTATIONS, 

What we would make others feel, we must feel ourselves. 

The ridiculous may excite fear and terrify into submission; but the 
pathetic softens the heart and draws it into willing obedience. — Campbell. 

The most earnest books are the most pathetic, for in the most earnest 
natures human sorrow is always felt most strongly, and this feeling is re- 
produced in their words. — De Mille. 

OUTLINE OF PATHOS. 

Pathos is that quality of style which excites the tender sym- 
pathies. 

Subjects which excite pathos are, — 
Tender afiection. 
Scenes of suif ering. 

Mental suffering is usually more pathetic than physical, because — 
It is keener. 

It appeals to the nobler part of the nature. 
Physical sufiering sometimes shocks and causes repulsion instead 
of sympathy. 
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Physical suffering is rendered more pathetic when heroism or nobility 
of character is prominent in connection with the suffering. 
Pathos of style is gained by — 
A clear presentation. 

Perspicuity and force are necessary, for the feelings are reached 
through the intellect. 
A choice of such language and imagery as are associated in all men 

with tender feeling. 
Keeping the circumstances and surroundings in harmony with the 
feelings — 
All discordant particulars should be left out 
All distracting details should be omitted. 
Details should be chosen to heighten the effect. 
Overstraining should be avoided. 
Requisites in the writer : 

Strong and ready sympathies. 

Good judgment. 

A keenly discriminating moral sense. 
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VERSIFICATION. 

Considerable English reading should have been done by this 
time, and some knowledge of the history of English Literature 
should have been gained. Many of the questions given the 
pupil in the parts to follow imply some such knowledge, and 
others will assist him in increasing it in a way that should en- 
force what he has learned, and help to make it fresh and real 
to him. Some standard collection of poems should be read as 
a companion to this subject, — either Hales*s " Longer English 
Poems," or Syle*s " From Milton to Tennyson." While it is 
hardly necessary to read all the poems given in either, many of 
them should be carefully studied as literary masterpieces, and in 
them may be found illustrated most of the principles of versifica- 
tion and poetry which the pupil is expected to discover and ap- 
ply. Let the study of these poems accompany the daily lessons 
in Rhetoric ; spend a part of each recitation on them, and so 
extend the Rhetoric proper over a longer period of time. 

Preliminary Lesson. — It will be well to use a recitation 
period as preliminary to the general subject of verse, before 
assigning any lesson from the book. After the class have 
enumerated the qualities of style, and are unable to find any 
additional ones for study, ask what subjects remain to be stud- 
ied. Poetry will probably be suggested, and as opposed to 
prose it may be named a form of style, and its definition asked 
for. Accept for the distinguishing characteristic any term 
which approximates to it, rhythm, metre, measure, foot; but 
by comparison with prose make sure that the regularity of the 
measure is recognized as distinguished from the less regular 
rhythm of prose. If rhyme is given as a distinction, quote a 
bit of blank verse ; if the length of the lines, suggest measuring 
them by inches, or read the title-page and part of the preface 
of Lowell's " Fable for Critics," and show that it is printed as 
ordinary prose. 
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When the nature of verse rhythm is recognized, turn to the 
term poetry, if it has been used, and ask if all that has been 
written in verse is poetry. Suggest " Mother Goose Melodies," 
the rhyme list of English kings, and rhymed advertisements. 
Accept the term verse as covering all discourse written in metre, 
set the class to thinking on a definition of poetry, and, without 
waiting for it, go on to the study of the forms of verse. 

Read and have read a number of lines of verse, with especial 
thought of the metre. Make the class find out from this read- 
ing what metre is based upon, what it is that divides the line 
into equivalent portions ; and, when the thought of accentuation 
is obtained, assign the first lesson in the book. If any of the 
class have studied Latin or Greek verse, ask what the division 
into feet there is based upon, and compare with EngHsh. 

Quantity. — The teacher would do well to read in connec- 
tion with the subject of verse, Sidney Lanier's "Science of 
English Verse," and to use it sufiiciently at least to convince 
the class that quantity has still some influence in English verse. 
Not a fixed quantity adhering to particular syllables wherever 
found, but a temporary quantity given each syllable according 
to its importance and emphasis in the especial place where it 
is used. It will not be difficult, by using Lanier's illustrations, 
to bring a mature class to a recognition of this fact If the 
class is not sufficiently mature, or if time is too short, this may 
be omitted, and hence, for fear of causing confusion, all mention 
of the matter has been left out of the pupil's book. 

The ordinary marks of quantity are reWined here for written 
scansion, but if they are deemed too closely connected with 
quantity in the Latin and Greek, the teacher may substitute the 
accent mark over the accented syllable, or have the accented 
syllable marked " a " and the unaccented ones marked " x" 
The exercises in marking syllables and dividing into feet should 
be copied upon the blackboard and corrected by the class until 
all are accustomed to recognizing the accented syllables. Some 
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people have so little sense of rhythm, or so little power of 
reducing it to expression, that their attempts for some time are 
amusing if not appalling. Often, too, where dissyllabic and tris- 
yllabic feet are found in the same line, there will be difference 
of opinion as to the proper division, and the one most in har- 
mony with the rhythm. All such differences should be decided 
after a fiiU discussion in class with reasons given for preferences. 
Thus the truer rhythmic sense of some will help to develop it in 
others. 

It is well to insist upon considerable oral scansion and to 
correct any tendency to monotony in inflections. Lead the 
class to see that the full beauty of a poem cannot be appreciated 
till one enjoys it with the ear as well as with the mind. Have 
passages committed to memory and frequently repeated, to 
gain the melody of the verse and its harmony with the thought. 

Shifting of Accent. — Drill enough in the names of the feet 
to secure accuracy in their use. Have the class read — or, 
better, read to them — Chapter IV. of Corson's " Primer of 
English Verse," on the effect secured by the shifting of the 
regular accent, and then give them practice in accounting for 
irregularities. Corson will furnish enough to begin with, and 
in the study of classic poems they will frequently occur. The 
prose passages to be arranged as blank verse may be assigned 
to different divisions of the class ; so, too, may the words for 
which rhymes are to be found. 

Versifying. — The practice of writing stanzas and couplets 
in verse after they have been changed to prose order is valu- 
able in many ways. This exercise will give to some their first 
feeling of confidence in attempting metrical composition. In 
addition to performing the exercises given in the book, each 
member of the class may prepare such an exercise and bring it 
to class, to be assigned for board work. If pupils are studpng 
any other language than English, metrical translations will be 
interesting and helpful, and all possible encouragement should 
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be given to any tendency to versifying. Provided the pupil 
has a thought which may well be expressed in metrical form, 
he may be encouraged to express it in metre without being 
made to feel that he must necessarily become a gifted poet. 
Correcting faulty verse, too, will aid in correctness of metrical 
exercises, and may be encouraged if there is time. In all verse- 
writing insist upon perspicuity. Versifiers should learn to be 
clear as well as correct. 

Lead the pupil to observe the pleasure given to the ear by 
rhyme and alliteration, and their service in binding together 
different parts of the same thought, but make sure that they 
also realize that these helps are not allowed to hamper the 
poet in his grander flights, and that, in such cases, the subtler 
music of the rhythm is sufficient without «uch aids. 

Poetry. — Throughout the work thus far the mind has been 
occupied with verse forms, but it has more or less consciously 
connected them with the thoughts and feelings they are intended 
to convey. Now confront the pupil with the problem of dis- 
tinguishing between mere verses and poetry.^ Lead him to rec- 
ognize the agency of the creative imagination in a state of 
excitement, and the poet's desire to please. Then draw out the 
expression of a definition similar to the following : Poetry is the 
product of the excited and creative imagination, expressed in 
metrical language, and designed to please. In answering the 
questions which follow, it will be seen that this definition does 
not give in detail the thoughts and feelings to which poetry gives 
expression, and that it narrows the purpose of poetry. The 
true poet should be a prophet and a seer. He leads as well 
as pleases, — or rather he leads by pleasing. He comprehends 

1 With immature classes it is often wise to work up to this gradually, dis- 
cussing in class from time to time the subject of Poetry and encouraging pupils 
to think about its nature and influence. Helpful, stimulating questions will 
develop thought and appreciation, preparing the class to frame the definition 
when the time for it comes. Many of the apparent difficulties of the book may 
thus be easily overcome by proper anticipation and preparation. 
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and voices the spirit of his age, and yet uplifts and ennobles. 
These thoughts will lead the class to Stedman's definition, 
which they should learn, — " Poetry is rhythmical imaginative 
language, expressing the invention, taste, thought, passion, and 
insight of the human soul." As a conclusion to this discussion 
of poetry ask the class to express in writing what they think 
poetry may do for the world, what are the advantages of a 
taste for poetry, and the means which they think may be used 
to cultivate such a taste. 

In connection with the extract from Walt Whitman, inquire 
whether metre is essential to poetry. Suggest Whitman's idea 
that poetry is nobler and freer without it, and ask for opinions. 

Most of the questions of fact given under the subject of kinds 
of poetry may be answered by reference to the text-books on 
EngHsh Literature, and to the encyclopaedias. The school 
library should be furnished with the works of the standard poets ; 
but, if this is out of the question, have as many copies as pos- 
sible brought in by the class and placed on the reference table 
for use during this period of the work. 

Time. — This subject should not be passed over too hastily. 
A little every day, well digested and frequently used, will give 
better results than too much taken in at once. Some poem 
should be kept on hand for daily study, and a portion of each 
recitation period should be given to it. The entire subject of 
verse with all its subdivisions, may well occupy a half, or at 
least a third, of a year's study of English. 

Virgil and Homer^ will give the class the best idea of the 
epic, but it is hardly worth while to stop here for any extended 
study of it. The drama may profitably detain the class longer, 

1 The teacher need not feel disturbed if some of the questions of fact given 
in the pupils' book cannot be answered by the class. If they have too few 
books of reference or too little time to hunt over encyclopaedias and Ancient 
Histories for the epic and dramatic writers of Greece and Rome, the teacher 
may supply the information or direct that such questions be omitted. Such 
information, though desirable, is by no means essential to mental growth. 
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and one of Shakespeare's plays may be a pleasant and profit- 
able digression. Either here or later in their study, they 
should make an analysis of the plot and action of some standard 
play, but this may well be left until after the study of character 
description. 

In the study of lyric poetry, attention should be given to the 
condensation and unity of the thought, to the versification, to 
its adaptation to the expression of the feeling, and to its singing 
quality. The different kinds of lyrics should be compared as 
to their nature and characteristics. 

Pastoral, didactic, and satiric poetry may be taken up here 
if the teacher desires, though much that has been included 
under the last two heads would hardly satisfy our modem defi- 
nitions of poetry. Much modem poetry is hard to classify, 
unless we also introduce another head, reflective poetry — but 
these are matters which will probably rouse but little interest 
on the part of pupils at their present stage of development. 

The teacher who has seen already the value of the thorough 
drill in outlines will not allow them to be neglected here, but 
will see that they are well made and carefully learned. 

REFERENCES. 

Most of the rhetorics already mentioned give more or less 
on this subject, but the following are especially helpful or sug- 
gestive : 

Bardeen's Complete Rhetoric, Part VI. 

De Mille's Elements of Rhetoric, Chap. XII. 

Kellogg's Text-book of Rhetoric, Lessons 79-83, 

Gummere*s Poetics. 

Sidney Lanier's Science of English Verse. 

Welsh's Complete Rhetoric, Chap. XXII. 

Clark's Practical Rhetoric, Part IV. 

Bain's Rhetoric, Chap. V. 

Corson's Primer of English Verse. 

Stedman's Nature and Elements of Poetry. 
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OUTLINE OF VERSE. 

Verse is all discourse expressed in regular rhythm. 

Form of verse or rhythm is based on the recurrence of accent at regular 
measured intervals. 
A foot is one of the parts, equivalent in time, into which the line is 
divided. Each foot consists of a combination of accented and un- 
accented syllables. 
Dissyllabic feet are : 

Trochee, accented on the first syllable. 
Iambus, accented on the second. 
Trisyllabic feet are : 

Dactyl, accented on the first syllable. 
Anapest, accented on the last. 
Amphibrach, accented on the second. 
Monosyllabic feet are sometimes found. 
Feet having the accent on the same part of the foot are freely inter- 
changeable. 
The position of the accent in the foot may also be changed ^ when the 

music of the verse or the demands of the thought require it. 
Metre is the number of feet in a regular verse or line. The kinds are : 
Monometer, having one foot. 
Dimeter, having two feet 
Trimeter, having three feet, etc. 
Rhyme is the accord in sound of the final syllables of two or more verses. 
Double rhyme involves two syllables. 
Triple rhyme involves three syllables. 
Blank verse is unrhymed. 

A stanza is a collection of lines with a definite arrangement of metre, 
and often of rhyme. Common stanza forms are : 
Heroic measure, which consists of iambic pentameters rhymed in 

couplets, — aab b» 
Spenserian stanza, which consists of eight iambic pentameters fol- 
lowed by an iambic hexameter, rhymed ababbcbcc. 
Elegiac stanza, which contains four iambic pentameters, rhymed 

alternately, abab. 
Tennysonian stanza, which contains four iambic tetrameters, rhymed 
one with four, and two with three, abba, 

1 This, of course, really changes the foot 
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Kinds of verse : 
Verses. 

Poetry, — rhythmical imaginative language, expressing the invention, 
taste, thought, passion, and insight of the human soul. 
Kinds: 

Epic, — a long narrative of the life and adventures of some real or 
mythical hero, generally, in the great epic, involving something of 
the supernatural. 
Dramatic, designed to be acted. 
Kinds : 
Tragedy, earnest and serious, deals with great issues, and ends 

in death. 
Comedy, light and humorous, abounds in the ludicrous, and 
usually ends happily. 
Lyric, designed originally to be sung. 
Kinds: 
Hymns, used in worship. 

Ode, — a short poem of emotion, fluctuations in which fre- 
quently cause changes in metre. 
Sonnet, — a poem of fourteen lines pentameter, with a definite 
rhyme scheme, containing a single thought concisely and 
feelingly expressed. The thought should reach its climax 
in the first eight lines, and the change of thought be marked 
by a change of rhyme. 
Ballad, — a simple narrative poem, with little attempt at reflec- 
tion or sentiment. It deab generally with love, war, or 
death, and is written in simple metre. 
Song, — contains little or no narrative, and is intended to 
express a single passionate emotion. 
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METHODS OF TREATMENT, 
I. DESCRIPTION. 

The study of the following topics requires considerable matu- 
rity of the critical as well as of the constructive powers, and should 
be postponed, if possible, to the latter part of the school course. 
It should be accompanied by constant illustrative reading, pref- 
erably of entire works, but certainly of large portions of works 
which will enable the pupil to apply in criticism the truths 
which he is discovering. It is well for him here to read at least 
one standard novel critically as class work, and one or more 
of Shakespeare's dramas. He should also have frequent oppor- 
tunities for exemplifying in his own writing the principles which 
he is learning. Daily practice in writing should be given if 
possible, and such conciseness and brevity should be encour- 
aged that the scene will stand out plainly, though embodied 
in a short paragraph. At first let all pupils describe the same 
object, and have only the best papers read to the class and 
compared with similar descriptions read firom standard writers. 
Afterwards allow as much latitude as possible for individuaUty 
in choice of a subject. 

Points of Especial Importance. — Help the class, if necessary, 
to observe how brevity is aided by comparison and by the effects 
on the observer, and to appreciate these aids in the descriptions 
given them for study. Lead them to notice the advantage of 
locating the point of view and of retaining it throughout unless 
notice is given of a change. Be sure they see how well Irving has 
managed this change in his description of the Angler's cottage. 
Emphasize the importance of a plan of description, and require 
written outlines of descriptions which they read, and afterwards 
of those which they write. Caution should be given, however, 
not to let the plan lead to unnecessary multiplication of details. 

There is a chapter in Philip Gilbert Hamerton's "Thoughts 
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about Art," which will be suggestive in connection with the com- 
parison between word-painting and picture-painting. 

Preliminary Assistance. — Where the class, either because of 
immaturity or from a lack of reading, find independent work 
on the selections given too difficult, the teacher should give 
them such assistance beforehand as will prepare them for it. 
Do not discourage pupils by giving them work which you know 
they cannot do. Take up in the class a part of the advance 
lesson before assigning it; go over it carefully, questioning 
upon it and drawing out the best thought of the class in all the 
directions which the selection in hand is intended to illustrate. 
This will show the pupils what to do by themselves with the 
other selections. In giving such preliminary aid, let the ques- 
tions be as helpful and suggestive as they can be made and yet 
stimulate to genuine thought. 

In a large class, in order to avoid monotony and to reduce 
the teacher's labor in correcting, assign, whenever groups of 
descriptions are called for, each member of a group to a diflfer- 
ent section of the class, and then have the best and the poorest 
of each group read aloud by the teacher for criticism. In the 
examination of different authors, to find their characteristics in 
description, assign to each pupil one author at a time, and in 
such work, within wise limits, allow the pupil to select, if he has 
a preference, his own subject. Certainly, if the teacher assigns 
subjects, it is well to consult individual tastes somewhat. 

If the class do not readily perceive the ambiguity involved 
in descriptions of mental states, lead them to realize it in 
supposed cases which would seem difficult to describe on ac- 
count of lack of experience, and in others in which a lack of a 
common vocabulary would make it difficult.^ Before assigning 
work in the book on this subject, try to lead the class to tell how 

1 The teacher will of course touch but lightly upon this and the following 
topic, if morbidness or self-consciousness in the class should make such study 
undesirable. 
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they would surmount such difficulties, having them always keep 
in mind some supposed case, so as to make the problem as 
concrete as possible, that they may easily grasp it. Lead them 
to see how very slight hints will often indicate a mental state, 
either as causing it, or as caused by it. Have them point out 
all such aids in the selections given, and in others which they 
are required to find. Have also comparisons noted where 
resemblances to objects make the mental state seem more 
concrete. Emphasize especially the frequent inference of the 
mental state from the actions which it prompts. 

In the description given on page 161, lead to such a compre- 
hensive statement of the mental state of the Little Parson as 
will indicate character, and, as a preparation for what is coming, 
have a detailed estimate of character written out. If this i§ 
hard for the class, and further drill seems necessary, let them 
do the same with the character of Father Salvierderra, or with 
some character in the novel they are reading. The description 
of the character of Elizabeth may be of assistance here as a 
model. 

Of course all descriptions of mental states are to a certain 
extent character study, but descriptions of character should give 
abstract results rather than the concrete facts from which such 
results are established. Hence the class should be made to 
realize that character must be described as a completed growth, 
and they should be led up to the thought expressed in the 
following : 

" The process of investigating character should be inductive. 
From isolated manifestations we infer the actuating motives, and 
thus arrive at the dominant qualities of mind and heart. The 
description of character should be deductive. The ruling prin- 
ciples should be stated first, and exemplified if necessary by 
illustrative instances. Thus every item will have the force of a 
confirmation, instead of being a mere datum, from which to 
infer the principle." — D. J. Hill. 
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In assigning characters for description, distribute three or 
four at a time to as many sections of the class, so as to obtain 
variety, and yet a sufficient number of attempts on one subject 
to allow comparison. Each pupil should write several character 
descriptions before leaving the subject. 

All this study of mental states in connection with character 
should be most fruitful to the class in the line of moral educa- 
tion. There is nothing more stimulating to young minds than 
a careful study of noble men and women, and the analysis of 
such characters will help them to see the sources of nobility, 
and show them how to strive for it in themselves; By calling 
for the causes of noble actions, and by drawing attention to 
the outward results of inward nobility, the teacher can do much 
to direct and train the growth of character in those under his 
charge. 

REFERENCES. 

Williams's Composition and Rhetoric, pp. 290-295. 

Bain's Composition and Rhetoric, Part II., Chap. I. 

Clark's Complete Rhetoric, Part III., Chap. III. 

Genung's Practical Elements of Rhetoric, Part II., Chap. IV. 

A. S. Hill's Principles of Rhetoric, Part II., Bk. I. 

Bardeen's Complete Rhetoric, Part III., Chap. XIII. 

De Mille's Elements of Rhetoric, Part VI., Chap. I. 

D. J. Hill's Science of Rhetoric, Bk. II., Chap. I. 

Webh's Complete Rhetoric, Chap. X. 

Newcomer's Composition, Part I., Section II. 

Minto's Manual of English Prose Literature, criticisms on the descriptions 

of Macaulay, De Quincey, and Carlyle. 
Baldwin's Prose Description. 
Tompkins's Science of Discourse, pp. 61-93. 
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OUTLINE OF DESCRIPTION. 

Description is the presentation to the mind of a contempo- 
raneous whole, of objects and events in space. Its kinds are : 

Descriptions of objects of sense. Details selected are governed by : 
The law of purpose. — All details should contribute to the purpose of 
the description. 
Brevity may be secured by means of comparisons. 
Brevity is also aided by mentioning the effects on the observer. 
The law of completeness. — AU details helpful to the purpose should 
be included. Among these are : 
Location of self and one's point of view. 
The law of unity. — A systematic plan of arrangement should be 
adopted to make the description a unit easily imagined. This 
involves — 

A comprehensive view as an introduction. 
Association of details which are connected. 
Arrangement of groups of details in order of importance. 
Descriptions of mental states. — These are more difficult to describe 
because of — ^ 

Differences in experience. 

Differences in associations as connected with words. 
Aids to such description are : 
^ Comparison with objects of sense. 
Descriptions of the results of mental states. 
Expressions of face. 
Attitude and position. 
Actions and words. 
Suggestion of causes of emotion for the emotions themselves. 
Laws for descriptions of mental states are the same as those for objects 
of sense. 

4 

Descriptions of character : 
This should be described as a completed whole. 
It should be studied inductively. 
It should be described deductively. 
Qualities requisite in the author : 
Keen observation. 
Vivid imagination. 
Qose sympathy. 
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II. NARRATION. 

If a Standard novel is read while the class are studying 
Description, it may easily be stretched to accompany Narration 
also, and it will make a good basis for the study of this subject. 
Where the pupil's study of literature can in this way be made 
to accompany the rhetoric, each subject will gain in clearness 
and in thoroughness by the association. In no other way can 
the intimate connection and the essential differences between 
the two be so easily shown. 

The fact that narration because of its movement — its account 
of action and the element of suspense it involves — is ordinarily 
more interesting than description, may be proved by eliciting, 
as one generally can from most of the class, the confession that 
usually in reading a story they skip the descriptions. Often a 
class will qualify this statement by asserting that now, since they 
have studied about description, they are more interested in it. 

The class will find in Dickens frequent illustrations of the 
crowded, wandering narrations of unmethodical, uneducated 
minds. If it seem best to reduce the number of the written 
exercises, the narratives from history, § 103, may be given orally ; 
but the stories to interest a child had better be written. They 
need not be long, however, and where used to enforce a truth, 
should be as short as possible and yet be consistent with the 
purpose. 

Laws of Narration. — Lead the class to require in narration 
the same laws as in description. Have them note that diffuse- 
ness of detail detracts from unity, and that unity also requires 
a good arrangement. The order of time is, of course, ordi- 
narily the^best one ; but in order to let the hero tell his own 
story, or in order to stimulate interest, the story may begin in the 
middle and then be brought up to date.^ Lead the class to see, 

^ It may be that the class will not be familiar either with the Maeid or 
with Daniel Deronda. It would be wise to ascertain this beforehand, so 
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however, that this device is a difficult one, and that only experi- 
enced writers can use it well. 

The pupils will probably find the climax difficult in biography 
and history, but easy in fiction, and may be led to see that 
details can be so grouped as to give a feeling of suspense, and 
to gain the effect of a climax. They should find illustrations 
of this and study how it is done. 

Insist upon considerable oral reproduction, not only of the 
narratives assigned, but also of narrative passages fi-om the 
novel they are reading. To be able to tell a story well is no 
small accomplishment, and the training is valuable. Try to 
have them reproduce so far as possible the effect of the 
original, and occasionally require an original sketch or a narra- 
tion of some recent incident. 

Characteristics of Narratiyes. — In the selections given, have 
the pupils compare the older with the more recent styles, and 
lead them to feel the effect of the nervous and animated as com- 
pared with the leisurely and meditative narrative. They should 
also note here the effect of short sentences, of well-marked 
contrasts, of the apparent identification of the writer with his 
characters, so that he thinks their very thoughts with them. 
They should notice, too, that details retard movement but give 
prominence to events, that the omission of unimportant details 
accelerates movement, that the mere suggestion of unpleasant 
details which the imagination of the reader can supply adds 
force and thus learn to emphasize such items only as are 
necessary. As these characteristics are noted, have other 
illustrations of them brought to class. 

A week, or better two, should be allowed for each carefiilly 
written story or sketch ; and the recitation period meanwhile 
should be devoted to illustrative reading. 

as to refer them to a translation or to tell them enough of the story to 
answer the requirements of the questions. 
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Synchronism. — Study of s3mchromsm will require much 
searching of tables of contents^ and outlines. The class will 
trace it most easily in novels they have already read, and in his- 
tories they have studied. In history it is essential to a clear 
understanding of the interrelation of events and of parties, to 
the tracing of causes and effects. It is necessary also to com- 
plex fiction, but it often involves a lack of interest in the 
beginning of the book, for which increased interest as the 
climax approaches may or may not compensate. The analysis 
of a plot for s)nichronism may be taken from the novel the 
class is studying. For this purpose, any of the novels rec- 
ommended by the committee of the National Educational 
Association on College Entrance Requirements will be suitable. 

Perspective. — To indicate perspective well, the writer must 
have a logical mind, capable of perceiving not only the rela- 
tions of cause and effect, but also the comparative importance 
of incidents, and their comparative prominence for vividness 
and picturesqueness. The selection given to the pupils will 
sufficiently indicate to them the importance and meaning of 
the term. Lead them to apply it to fiction fireely, and to 
criticise authors as regards their use or neglect of it.^ They 
will probably find Dickens lacking in it, except in his " Tale 
of Two Cities." They will find Miss Bronte superior to 
Thackeray in this respect, and George Eliot to Scott The 
more recent writers of fiction are paying more attention to it. 

Try, in all discussion of writers and their works, to lead the 
pupils to a friendly acquaintance with literature. It is much 
more important that they should feel a personal interest in 
writers as their friends, and enjoy studying their individuality, 
than that they should know all the minor facts of their biog- 

^ If the pupils have not read sufficiently to do this with pleasure, do not 
perplex them with it. Discuss the perspective of the novel they have read 
in class and of those assigned for home reading. Future reading will be 
more critical and the idea suggested will have its influence. 
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raphies, and the dates of birth and death. Some time during 
their study of English, they should read a brief outline of 
English and American literature, in order to get an idea of the 
succession of writers, their connection with .each other and 
with the events of contemporaneous history ; but the impres- 
sion thus gained of each important writer should be constantly 
supplemented by the addition of innumerable personal traits 
and habits, gained from a study of the man in his works. 

If the study of description and narration outlined here 
should seem too difficult for any class, or for individual stu- 
dents, the teacher may obtain valuable hints for simplifying 
it, and for a graduated series of topics for written exercises, 
from an excellent little book by Professor Newcomer, of Stan- 
ford University, on English Composition. 

The teacher will of course perceive the necessity for careful 
criticism of all the pupiPs writing. To the efficiency, thorough- 
ness, and suggestiveness of the criticisms he receives will the 
pupil's future success in writing be very largely due. 

REFERENCES FOR NARRATION. 

Bain's English Composition and Rhetoric, Part I., Chap. II. 

Bardeen's Complete Rhetoric, Part II. Chap. VI.; Part III., Chap. XII. 

Qark's Practical Rhetoric, Part III., Chap. IV. 

De Mille's Elements of Rhetoric, Part VI., Chap. II. 

D. J. HilPs Science of Rhetoric, Bk. II., Chap. II. 

A. S. HilPs Principles of Rhetoric, Part II., Bk. I. 

Hunt's Principles of Written Discourse, Chap. IV. 

Minto's Manual of Prose Literature, estimates of narratiye power. 

Newcomer's English Composition, Part I., Sect. I. 

Webh's Complete Rhetoric, Chap. X. 

Williams's Composition and Rhetoric, pp. 284-290. 

Brewster's Prose Narration. 

Fletcher and Carpenter's Theme Writing. 

Genung's Practical Elements of Rhetoric, Part II., Chap. V. 
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OUTLINE FOR NARRATION, 

Narration is the presentation to the mind of a successive 
whole, of events in time. 

Kinds : 
Narration of consecutive events. 

Laws to be observed are the same as in description. 
Arrangement : 

Usually that of the order of occurrence. This may be varied — 
To let the hero tell his own tale. 
To excite interest in the beginning. 
A climax should be arranged near the end, to keep the interest 
in suspense. 
Vividness and rapidity of movement are aided by — 
A forcible style, especially by short, nervous sentences. 
Well-marked contrasts. 

Identification of the mind of the writer with his characters. 
Emphasis on the main effect — 
By omitting details so as to give prominence to those most 

needed. 
By enumerating details of the prominent events so as to 

make them stand out plainly. 
By omission of details likely to be unpleasant, leaving them 
to be supplied by the imagination of the reader. 
Narration of contemporaneous events. 

Synchronism must be indicated to show — 
Interrelation of events and persons. 
The march of cause and effect. 
Synchronism may be aided by — 
Divisions into periods and chapters. 
Introductions and conclusions of chapters. 
Frequent summaries. 
Maps, charts, etc. 
Requisites for narrative power in the writer : 
Vivid imagination. 
Good judgment. 
Strong sympathies. 
Broad sense of perspective. 
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EXPOSITION. 

Its logical side. — Pupils who have been helpfully taught the 
preceding subjects will by this time have unconsciously imbibed 
most of the principles of definition and classification without 
attempting to formulate them. The definitions and outlines 
which they have made and learned should now be so many 
models from which they will learn the laws of logical definition 
and division. Few classes who use this book will study logic 
before completing it, but in order to apply definition and divi- 
sion wisely in exposition these laws should be carefully developed. 
Aside from their bearing on the subject in hand, this drill in 
definition and classification is valuable mental gymnastics, de- 
veloping strength and dexterity of mental muscle, and may well 
be prolonged as far as time permits. It may be wise for the 
teacher to review these subjects in some good handbook on 
logic, so as to be able to criticise the work of the pupils as help- 
fully as possible. 

Supplements to Definition. — The supplements to definition 
the teacher will find most ably set forth in Genung's " Practical 
Rhetoric." If the pupils can arrive, by observation of the selec- 
tions given, at the essential principles laid down there, they 
will have done all that should be expected of them. They 
should see the necessity of defining terms, in order to under- 
stand Starr King's definition of life ; should appreciate Leigh 
Hunt's amplification of his definition, and should recognize the 
value of the logical description of faith in order to compre- 
hend Professor Seeley's use of the term. 

Abundant practice will be needed in the development of the 
laws of division. Each pupil should classify at least four or 
five dissimilar subjects. It is best to select subjects for classi- 
fication from matter with which the pupils are familiar, as then 
their attention is free to dwell entirely upon the classification. 
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undisturbed by other phases of the subject. The common 
errors in classification should be learned through the class 
criticism of their own exercises. 

Laws of Exposition. — The laws which govern description and 
narration should be recognized as equally important in exposi- 
tion, and the wise limitation of theme and essay by a definite 
purpose should be insisted on. If needful read to the class for 
criticism the essay on " Fortes Fortuna Adjuvat," quoted in 
HilPs "Principles of Rhetoric," page 187, to show the necessity 
of a limiting purpose. 

Aids to Exposition. — The aids to exposition are well given 
and explained in Genung's " Practical Rhetoric." The pupils 
should find in the selection from Cardinal Newman an example 
of analogy, in that from Bushnell of antithesis, in the one from 
Professor Seeley of exemplification, and in that from Macaulay 
of iteration. Let all these selections be given the most search- 
ing study, not only that the attention may be called to the illus- 
trations of the subject iniiand, but also that the wording may 
be carefully observed and the thoughts weighed. Critical study 
here will lead to better writing when the pupils attempt to 
express their own thoughts. If possible, assign the task of 
finding illustrations of the aids to exposition several days before 
they are required in class. 

Unity. — Be sure that the pupils realize the importance of 
unity of subject and of treatment, and that they see the necessity 
of a thoughtful plan. Lead them to decide that in accumu- 
lating material it is wise first to think, then to read, and then 
to ask questions of others. Let their first outlines, a few at 
a time, be placed upon the blackboard and criticised for 
definition, division, purpose, and unity. 

Exposition Writing. — Require two expositions, with themes 
varying as widely as possible, fi-om each member of the class. 
These need not be very long; encourage such limited topics 
that they may be treated folly yet briefly. The topics given 
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are intended as suggestive. Pupils and teachers will doubtless 
think of numberless others. They should relate to matters of 
interest, which will harmonize with the thought of the time. 
Much of the value of essay writing in school lies in the time- 
liness of the topic selected. 

Let the outline of each essay be carefully reviewed and criti- 
cised by the teacher before the pupil begins to write. Errors 
in plan and in definition are most easily observed at this stage 
of the work, and a few hints now may save much labor on the 
part of untrained writers. Some will need continued cautions 
^lest exposition become argument ; they should wait until they 
have studied the next topic before they attempt to combine 
the two. 

Of course the teacher will not neglect here the necessary 
outline of the theme, and will insist that it shall be made with 
care, as a test of the pupil's understanding of the subject. While 
home preparation is occupied with the outlines and with the 
essays, the class will profit by reading during the recitation 
period several short essays expository in their nature, noticing 
all illustrations of points already studied. Charles Lamb, 
Coleridge, and De Quincey are a good group for such study, 
giving variety and an opportunity to study their times. Carlyle, 
Macaulay, and Ruskin would make another good group, or 
Thoreau, Emerson, and LowelL 

REFERENCES FOR READING, 

Bain's Composition and Rhetoric, Part IJ., Chap. III. 
Bancroft's English Composition, pp. 13-16. 
Qark's Practical Rhetoric, Part III., Chap. V. 
D. J. Hill's Science of Rhetoric, Bk. II., Chap. III. 
Hunt's Principles of Written Discourse, pp. 213-226. 
Newcomer's English Composition, Part. II., Sect. I. 
Welsh's Complete Rhetoric, pp. 189-194. 
Lamont's Exposition. 
Tompkins's Science of Discourse. 
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OUTLINE OF EXPOSITION. 

Exposition is the presentation to the mind of a general 
notion. It deals with objects in thought, while description 
deals with objects in space; it deals with the class, while 
description deals with the individual. 

I. Purpose of exposition, — to infonn, explain, and instruct. 
II. Essentials of exposition. 

A. Definition, which consists in pointing out the limits of an 

idea. It names the class and then indicates the difference 
between the idea and other ideas of the same class. 

1. Laws of definition. 

a. The definition should cover all the class. 

b. It should exclude all not in the class. 

c. It should be simpler and plainer in its terms th^ the 

term defined. 
€t. It should be as brief as is consistent with completeness. 
e. It should be positive in its form. 

2. Supplements to definition. 

a. Explanation of terms. 

b. Explication of parts, — expanding more fully their mean- 

ing. 

c. Logical description, giving more qualities and character- 

istics than are necessary to a definition. 

B. Division, — a separation of all the parts, kinds, classes, orders, 

etc., which go to make up the general notion. 
I. Laws of division. 

a. Each division should be based on one definite principle 

and should adhere to it throughout. 

b. The species should mutually exclude each other. 

c. The sum of the species should equal the genus. 
III. Laws of exposition. 

A. Law of purpose. The purpose of the exposition should govern 
all selection of material. 
Completeness and brevity are often gained by the following — 
I. Aids to exposition : 

a. Analogy, — the use of similarities to illustrate the thought. 
It is useless unless the resemblance is definite and 
real 
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^. Antithesis, — comparison with some closely related idea 

to Bnd the exact difference. 
c» Exemplification, — the use of concrete examples or instances 

to embody the abstract general idea. 
d. Iteration, — repetition of the thought in other terms 

where it needs emphasis or restatement. 

B. Law of unity. The exposition should be a coherent unit, 

leaving one definite impression upon the mind. This may 
be gained by — 

1. Selection of a subject having definite unity. 

2. Arrangement of all material according to a well-ordered plan. 

3. Binding together the parts by prospective and retrospective 

reference. 
IV. Qualities of mind required : 
A. Correct knowledge of fact. 
.B. Definiteness and accuracy of thought. 

C. Good logical powers. 
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ARGUMENTATION. 

The study of Logic begun in the preceding topic must be con- 
tinued in dealing with Argumentation ; and it is possible here 
to give the pupils all they will need in ordinary life of formal 
Logic, and to make it seem practical and interesting. The 
fondness of young people for discussion and debate will lead 
them to take kindly to all that promises to help them in such 
directions, while there is no more valuable mental discipline 
than a stem analysis and testing of argument. 

Induction and Deduction. — Make sure that the class see the 
inconclusiveness of inductive reasoning from insufficient data, 
and of deductive argument from premises not fully established. 
Point out the fact that the premises in deduction are obtained 
by induction, and that the two processes are complements of 
each other. Bancroft's "English Composition" gives some 
excellent diagrams illustrative of this fact, and it may be worth 
while to lead the class to form a similar one by blackboard analy- 
sis of some simple argument. It is hardly necessary to particu- 
larize with the class all the time-honored names and varieties of 
logical fallacies ; but they should learn to recognize them as fal- 
lacies, and to show why they are so. Encourage them in finding 
similar fallacies in newspapers and in stump speeches, and insist, 
especially at the outset, on their putting all such extracts into 
syllogistic form, so that they may the more readily see where 
the fallacy, if there is one, lies. Lead to a very careful compari- 
son of scientific and purely mathematical reasoning, and require 
well-planned arguments from the class in giving reasons for 
their opinions concerning the two. The question of proba- 
bility is well treated in Whately, Part I., Chap. II., Sect. V., and 
more simply in Newcomer's "English Composition," Exer- 
cise LV. 

Rhetorical classification. — The rhetorical classification of 
arguments will be more easily taken up, but it will be well at 
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first to connect it closely with the logical classification, by 
requiring that each argument presented to the class shall be 
classified in each way. The pupils should become so familiar 
with all these different kinds of argument that they can take 
up any ordinary case in court and classify the arguments used. 
It would be well to assign some such work on cases of local 
interest, requiring a written analysis for the kinds of argument 
used; this will afford some very simple data from which to 
begin their generalizations when the question of arrangement 
is considered. 

Let time enough be given to false analogies to make, sure that 
they can be detected in the more obvious cases. A full abihty 
to recognize fallacies in argument implies more knowledge of 
things in general than young people can be expected to have. 
They should, however, be led to see their own limitations in this 
direction, and that, the more they grow in knowledge and 
experience, the less are they liable to be misled by specious 
reasoning. 

Burden of Proof and Presumption. — It is necessary to trace 
the frequent exchange of sides between the presumption and 
the burden of proof, but the fact should be firmly established 
that, however the presumption may vary on the minor points 
of the argument, it remains, on the main question, with the 
established and customary. 

Arrangement. — Most of the necessary principles of arrange- 
ment may be derived from the arguments given, or from those 
that the class will select. A complete analysis of the orations 
of -^schines and Demosthenes " On the Crown " may be found 
in De Mille's "Rhetoric." This will perhaps be convenient 
for those who have not the opportunity of consulting the 
orations themselves. If the class is reading Burke or Webster 
in connection with the study of argument, it will be well to 
take most of the analyses of connected argument from the 
orations read. But the selections given in the book should be 
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analyzed, or others like them, in order to familiarize the pupils 
with a variety of styles. Do not use the selection from 
Nordhoff unless the class is competent to discover its fal- 
lacies. 

Practice in Argument. — All possible practice in original argu- 
ment will be valuable here. It will be found a good exercise 
for the class-room to name a subject for discussion and leaders 
for a debate upon it, and with but five minutes' notice to call 
for impromptu arguments, allowing each speaker but five 
minutes, and holding the rest of the class responsible as judges 
for a decision upon the merits of the argument. If practical 
questions of local interest are selected, such as, Should bicyclists 
be taxed? the boys and girls will astonish each other in their 
readiness to think and talk upon their feet. 

Carefully written formal arguments should also be required, 
and several prepared debates conducted. If there should be 
time for a formal essay on the subject of argument, it may be 
well to suggest as topics, — The value of formal debate. The 
relation of debate to popular government. This will be of 
practical use to the students, will allow application of the 
principles learned, and will permit original work. 

REFERENCES, 

Bancroft's English Composition, Chap. II. 

Bain's English Composition and Rhetoric, pp. 229-244. 

Bardeen's Complete Rhetoric, Chap. XXVII. 

Blair's Rhetoric, Lect. XXXII. 

De Mille's Elements of Rhetoric, Part IV., Chap. VIL and VIII., and pp. 

329-342. 
Genung*s Practical Elements of Rhetoric, Part I., Chap. VIL 
A. S. Hill's Principles of Rhetoric, Bk. II., Chap. I.-IV. 
D. J. Hill's Science of Rhetoric, Bk. II., Chap. IV. 
Newcomer's English Composition, Bk. II., Sect. IL 
Whately's Elements of Rhetoric, Part I. 
Jevon's Primer of Logic. 
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OUTLINE OF ARGUMENTATION. 

Argumentation is the presentation to the mind of a propo- 
sition and its establishment by a course of reasoning. 

I. Its relation to exposition. 

A. Argument deals with a statement, exposition with a thought. 

B. Argument proves, exposition explains. 

C. Argument depends on exposition for the meaning of its terms. 

II. Its parts. 

A. The proposition. 

B. The proof, — the argument to convince of the truth of the propo- 

sition. It depends on — 

1. The power of the arguments in themselves. 

2. Their skilful arrangement. 

III. Its classification. 

A. Logical, — according to the method used. 

1. Inductive argumentation, — reasoning from special facts to a 

general truth. 

a. Its conclusiveness depends on — 

jr. The sufficiency and completeness of facts observed. 
v» The concurrence of all these facts to establish the con- 
clusion. One dissenting fact may invalidate it. 

b. It gives not positive proof, but moral certainty, on which 

most of the acts of every-day life are based. 

2. Deductive argumentation, — reasoning from the general truth 

to specific facts. 
a. Its conclusiveness depends on — 
X, The truth of the premises. 

V, The reasoning from these premises in such a way that 
no other conclusion can follow from them. 
h. Its simplest form is the syllogism of three statements, 
the major premise, the minor premise, and the conclu- 
sion. 

B. Rhetorical, — according to the sources of the arguments, which 

are from — 
I. Antecedent probability, — reasoning from cause or motive to 
the effect. 
a* It is no more than a probability ; it is not a proof. 
h. It gains power by association with other arguments of its 
own kind. 
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2. Sign, — reasoning from the eflfect to that which seems to the 

mind to produce a reason for belief. This may be from 
effect to cause, or may involve some other relation. 

a. The argument from testimony depends upon sign. 
X, Testimony varies in reliability according to — 

A\ The character of the witness. 

B\ His experience and knowledge of the point in 

question. 
C. His attitude toward it, most valuable when — 

a}. Unconscious. 

^. Undesigned; or, 

^'. Contrary to opinions or interests of witness. 

b. The argument from sign may conclusively prove. 

c. Arguments from sign to the same belief greatly strengthen 

each other. 

3. Analogy, — reasoning from resemblances clearly shown that 

other resemblances will exist. 
a. Its conclusiveness depends on the continued similarity, and 
only a probabiUty is established. 
IV. Advantages and disadvantages in argument : 

A. The advantage in argument rests with the side which has the 

benefit of the presumption. 

1 . The presumption is the antecedent probability which rests with 
a. The accused. 

b» An established usage. 

c. The generally accepted view. 

d, A legal observance. 

2. The value of presumption is always great 

a. It allows one to act always on the defensive. 
^. It requires merely refutation. 

B. The disadvantage is with the side which has against H the 

burden of proof. 
I. The burden of proof requires one to overcome the antecedent 
probability by preponderating proof, by raising a counter 
presumption. 
a. The presumption on minor points* may shift from side to 
side, but the burden of proof as to the main issue re^ 
mains on one side throughout. 
v. Thoughtful arrangement of arguments is necessary to give full effect 
to their force by themselves. 
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A. The proposition generally precedes the proofs 
I. It may follow proof to — 

a. Disarm hostility. 

b. Give the advantage of apparent novelty. 

c. Give the impression that one is inquiring after the truth. 

B. The arguments generally take the order, antecedent probabilityi 

sign, analogy. 

C. The arguments should follow a natural order and form a climax. 

D. "Hie arguments of opponents should be placed near the middle, 

and should be followed by the strongest arguments. 

1. If weak and disconnected, they may be massed. 

2. If strong and cumulative, they should be scattered among 

other arguments. ^ 

VI. Qualities essential to success in argument. 

A. Logical ability. 

B. Knowledge of the subject and of the audience. 

C. Power to detect important issues. 

D. Self-possession. 

£. Readiness in reply. 
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PERSUASION. 

This subject is so closely connected with the preceding that 
it requires but brief treatment. The most important additional 
topic is the influence of feeling and motive on the will. If the 
class has had no study of mind, the distinction may be made 
here ly.tween the intellect, the feeling, and the will ; and their 
relations to each other briefly shown. The laws which govern 
feeling should be noted, that it depends upon a knowledge of 
the subject, and often requires a mental picture, that it may be 
cultivated by increasing knowledge, and by giving it frequent 
expression, that it may be stimulated on occasion by appealing 
to assoqiations that have caused it and by picturing to the 
imagination scenes that will arouse it ; that on the other hand 
it may be discouraged by repression, and by checking the 
action to which it impels. 

The pupils will find in Mark Antony's speech one of the most 
subtly planned pieces of persuasion in the English language, 
and one worth close study. They should recognize in it 
Antony's knowledge of the populace, his readiness to appeal to 
their lower motives, and his unscrupulousness, even while pre- 
tending deference to the conspirators. They should judge of 
his sincerity and feeling, and should be impressed with the 
disastrous results of such an appeal to the passions. They 
should see the influence on character of motives to which we 
habitually yield, and that, by the motives to which we appeal in 
those around us, we are educating them for good or for evil. 

Only very practical topics and those of local or timely inter- 
est should be chosen for experiments in persuasion. Let each 
pupil select one on which he can feel, and whose object he can 
really desire, or his attempt will be of little value to himself or 
to any one else. 
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OUTLINE OF PERSUASION 

Persuasion is the presentation to the mind of an impulse to 
action, supported by motives to that action. 

I. Its relation to argument. 

A. It depends upon argument for its foundation. 

B. Argument convinces the intellect; persuasion moves the will 

through an appeal to the feelings. 
II. Means of persuasion : 

A. Arousing feeling. 

1. By giving increased knowledge. 

2. By suggesting a mental picture. 

3. By calling up associations adapted to arouse feeling. 

B. Suggesting motives. 

1. Unworthy motives should not be used. 

2. The highest and most effective motives should be suggested last. 
III. Qualities essential to success : 

A. Strong feeling. 

B. Knowledge. 

1. Of the subject. 

2. Of the audience. 

C. Earnest purpose. 

D. Common sense. 

E. Sincerity. 
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CONCLUSION. 

This brief chapter is intended to give a fitting summary, a 
review of the results, to present the subject as a well-rounded 
whole to the mind of the pupil, and also to call the pupil's at- 
tention to the purposes and advantages of the study of Rhetoric 
and to its relation to the other sciences. The pupil should 
make his study a matter of personal, original thought, and his 
own estimate should be sought as an answer to every question. 
The whole tendency of the work done should be to stimulate 
in him a love for the study, an independence in forming opinions, 
and a confidence in maintaining them, which should make this 
summary an easy task to him. 

Definitions. — The definitions have been postponed until this 
time because it seems useless to expect the pupil to define such 
complex terms until he has made a comprehensive study of them. 
It is true that he might commit to memory definitions made by 
some one else, but such definition would as a general thing be 
mere words. It is only when he knows enough of a thing to 
define it himself that his definition means much to him. 

Results gained. — The teacher should have in mind through- 
out these concluding lessons, and should strive to call to the 
attention of the pupils, the gain in thought power which they 
have made, the added appreciation of literature which they have 
gained, and the culture which they have unconsciously acquired, 
while engaged in the study. Students of this age have not 
gained fiill benefit from a study until they have been brought 
to realize to some extent its effect upon themselves. The 
teacher also may receive fresh stimulus and encouragement 
from the testimony of successive classes to the pleasure and 
profit derived from a study in which he has patiently striven 
to lead them. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 

Apportionment of Work. — ^The work required by Inductive 
Lessons in Rhetoric can probably be accomplished by a mature 
class in one year, and by any class prepared to undertake it, in 
two years. But any class will succeed better by continuing it 
through three or four years, spending much time with literature. 
Many questions which involve much reading must, if the course 
be hurried, necessarily be omitted. The classics read may be 
changed each year unless the school is limited to the selections 
recommended by the associated colleges, or to those required 
by the state university. When the needs of the pupils fitting 
for college must determine the course in English for the school, 
the work prescribed in the Rhetoric can easily be adapted to 
the college requirements and to the needs of the other pupils. 
Where a more independent course is possible, the teacher should 
be at liberty to select what seems best adapted to the class and 
its needs. Whatever the reading prescribed, it will be more 
effective if consulted for answers to questions, and for illustrations 
as these are called for, than if read in a perfunctory manner. 

First Year. — If English is a four years' course, as it cer- 
tainly should be for most pupils, the Rhetoric of the first year 
should be mainly the subject of Clearness. An extended 
vocabulary, discrimination in the use of words, and ability to 
write a correct, clearly expressed paragraph on any simple sub- 
ject, are all we need expect from boys and girls of this age. 
If they go no further in school, they will have gained what is 
most essential and practical in expression ; and if they remain 
they are better prepared to appreciate what follows. The litera- 
ture of this year should be chosen especially for simplicity, 
fluency, and attractiveness of diction. Pupils at this age have 
little patience to read that which does not involve a narrative ; 
consequently the prose assigned them should be narrative, or 
essay mixed with narration, and narrative poetry alone should 
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be put before them. A good choice for the year would be, " The 
Lady of the Lake," Dickens's "Christmas Carol," selections 
from "Twice-told Tales" ; or, "Evangeline," "The Alhambra," 
Hawthorne's " Snow Image" ; or, "Tales of a Wayside Inn," 
selections from "The Sketch Book," and Holmes's " One-Hoss 
Shay," " How the Old Horse Won the Bet," and "The Broom- 
stick Train." All these may be obtained in paper editions, and 
will serve repeatedly as illustrations for the Rhetoric. 

Second Year. — During the second year a little more time 
may be given the Rhetoric, and Force, Elegance, and Verse 
may be studied ; or Verse may be left for the third year, and 
Humor and Pathos inserted if the teacher thinks best. The 
reading for this year may be less exclusively narrative, but it 
must not be too abstract. Accustom pupils gradually to find 
interest in something besides the story. " Snow-Bound " and 
" The Vision of Sir Launfal " are especially valuable in this year's 
work, not only for their artistic qualities, which are easily within 
the comprehension of students at this stage of development, but 
still more for their ethical lessons. If by several repetitions 
these poems should become monotonous, others may easily be 
substituted. The appendix contains a set of questions on the 
first canto of "The Lady of the Lake," which may be used with 
some classes for the development of figures. "The Holy 
Grail " may be substituted for " Sir Launfal," or Buchanan Read's 
" Drifting." Some strong prose, preferably Webster, should be 
read during the study of Force. Either of the Bunker Hill 
addresses, or the "Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson" will 
answer. The Sir Roger de Coverley papers are suitable here, 
and " Bracebridge Hall " makes a good companion piece for 
occasional reading. Such poems as "The Ancient Mariner," 
"The Prisoner of Chillon," Gray's " Elegy," Shelley's "Cloud," 
" John Gilpin," will also serve the double purpose of applying 
and enforcing the deductions the pupils are making in the 
Rhetoric and of acquainting them with good literature by 
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standard authors. The following alternative courses are sug- 
gested for the year: Webster's first "Bunker Hill Oration/' 
" Snow-bound," " Sir Launfal," " Sir Roger de Coverley " with 
selections from " Bracebridge Hall," " The Ancient Mariner," 
Gray's "Elegy," Shelley's "Cloud"; dr, "The Lady of the 
Lake," Webster's "Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson," "The 
Holy Grail," "The Rape of the Lock," "The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon," Selections from The Spectator. 

Third Year. — For the third year, Verse should be taken if it 
has not already been studied, and also a selection of poems 
such as may be found in Hales's " Longer English Poems," 
or Palgrave's "Golden Treasury." The poems selected may 
vary from year to year, but they should represent important 
authors, and a study of the authors and their times should 
also be made. The remainder of the year may be occupied 
with a study of Description and Narration, together with the 
study of some good novel. The following are good : 

Hawthorne's House of the Seven Gables. Valuable for characterization, 
plot construction, beauty and accuracy of description, ethical purpose. 

George Eliot's Silas Marner. Power in portraying and contrasting charac- 
ters, subtle interweaving of plot, excellence of description, the strong 
Nemesis idea, ethical development of character. 

Dickens's Tale of Two Cities, Dramatic arrangement and development of 
plot, strongly drawn characters, vivid picturing of historic scenes, the 
Nemesis idea, the ethical value of the character of Sidney Carton. 

Scott's Talisman. Vivid picturing of historic scenes and characters, strong 
contrasts in characters, dramatic scenes and plot. 

Thackeray's Newcomes. Hatred of shams and hypocrisy, strong char- 
acterization, marked contrasts in character, the Nemesis idea strongly 
shown, pictures of various phases of life. 

Mrs. Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin. Strong characterization with contrast- 
ing characters, dramatic interweaving of plot, mingling of humor and 
pathos, vivid description, strong moral purpose. 

Blackmore's Lorna Doone. Simplicity, quaintness, and accuracy of diction, 
vividness of description, strong characterization, well-managed plot^ 
dramatic power. Nemesis idea strong, marked ethical purpose. 
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Fourth Year. — Shakespeare should begin the fourth year. 
At least two plays should be carefully studied, a comedy and a 
tragedy. The following are best adapted to the age of our 
pupils : " The Merchant of Venice," " Julius Caesar," " Mac- 
beth," « King Lear," " The Tempest," " As You Like It." The 
study should be mainly for purpose, characterization, dramatic 
development of plot, and ethical suggestion. Too much detailed 
study of Shakespearian words and grammar is tedious to those 
not specially interested in such matters, and will usually disgust 
young people with the subject matter with which such study is 
connected. The English course is not to train philologists or 
experts in historical grammar, but to rouse a taste which will 
endure beyond the school days. With the Shakespeare, I should 
recommend Milton's " Comus " as a different type of the drama, 
and also for its beauty and its valuable ethical teaching. 

After the drama will come the study of Exposition, Argu- 
ment, and Persuasion, with accompanying reading. With Ex- 
position read three well-selected essays, if time permits ; these 
should be grouped with reference to their times, and may be 
De Quincey, Coleridge, and Lamb ; or, Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Ruskin ; or, Emerson, Lowell, and Thoreau. With Argumenta- 
tion and Persuasion, orations may be studied from Bradley's 
" Orations and Addresses," using as a rule one of Burke, one 
of Webster, and one or more of other writers. Most of this later 
reading may be made the subject of full class-room discussion 
without taking time for class reading. The essays and orations, 
however, should be carefully analyzed for thought by each pupil, 
and allusions should be explained, definitions discussed, argu- 
ments noted, analyzed, and weighed as to their conclusiveness. 
Pupils thoroughly trained in the previous work will do this 
easily and with pleasure. The grasp of thought shown by boys 
and girls in such tasks is often surprising. 

A Three Years* Course. — If but three years can be given 
to English, the Rhetoric must be divided in a different manner 
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and the amount of reading shortened. For the first year Clear- 
ness and Force can be covered, with selections from the classics 
advised for the four years' course. The second year will take 
Elegance, Verse, Description, and, if possible, Narration, with 
less time spent upon the novel, and with the reading of fewer 
poems. According to diis plan the last year's work will be the 
same for the two courses, and it is quite heavy enough for 
either. If the school has one course for those preparing for 
college and another for students who are not expecting to study 
further, by all means let the latter have the benefit of four full 
years of English, and let the abridged course be given to the 
classical students, the two classes reciting together, if it is feasi- 
ble, during their last year of work. 

Importance of English. — It seems hardly in character to plead 
with the English teacher the importance of the English course 
— for who should realize it better, or feel it more ? Its position 
in the scheme of studies, its estimation by the public, its in- 
fluence upon the characters and lives of the students, will 
depend largely upon the way in which we look at it. It 
should be the strongest and most popular course in the school. 
Certainly no other tongue can hold more interest for the pupil 
than his own language, and the literature of his own race, the 
thoughts of the best and noblest of our own and of other times. 
There is so much of the highest and best of this literature within 
the comprehension of our high school boys and girls, and it is 
of so attractive a nature to them, that we are deserving of 
great blame if we fail to make them enjoy it. Then, too, with 
the exception of history, there is no other subject which can 
have so great moral influence as the English studies. Every 
artistic piece of writing has its ethical side. It must teach 
something, and, if that teaching is brought home to the pupils 
as it should be, they cannot help receiving moral lessons, often 
unconsciously, usually indirectly, and sometimes even against 
their own wills. 
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The age with which we are dealing is in some respects the 
most difficult in school life. The reasoning and critical faculties 
are waking up, the will is asserting itself, respect for authority 
and assent to direction are weakening. In this rousing of new 
powers, this new sense of individuality, mere perversity is likely 
to pose as resistance to dogmatism, impatience of restraint to 
call itself independence of judgment, and cynicism to play the 
r61e of advanced thought. To us who have seen these manifesta- 
tions so often, they seem but childish play at manliness, with 
the pettiness of the child always peeping out. But to the boys 
and girls, these phases are themselves, — as they think, their 
true selves, — and we must have full sympathy with all their 
vagaries, at the same time that by wise suggestion, by careful 
selection of thoughts to place before them, we try indirectly to 
lead their minds to true self-reliance, wise judgment, and char- 
ity for all. 

It is here that the English teacher has the advantage. It 
is easy to ask. What does the author mean to teach here? 
What is the key-note of this character ? What seem to be the 
author's feelings toward his fellow-men, toward nature, and 
toward God? Such questions, being upon the subject matter 
of the literature lessons, are answered in good faith, with no 
thought on the part of the pupil that he is teaching himself 
ethics, or that these thoughts are opening his eyes, correcting 
his standards, elevating his ideals. This indirect teaching 'is 
often all he will bear upon such subjects. Anything more 
pointed will be dismissed from the mind as preaching ; he will 
not let it make an impression. But he cannot escape from the 
silent influence of good Uterature, and the more he is taught to 
think for himself on such matters while he is teaching himself 
Rhetoric, the more surely will all that is pure and noble in the 
literature he reads have its unconscious influence upon his life. 
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SPECIMEN CLASS RECITATION ON CLEARNESS. 

The following is a shorthand report of a recitation beginning 
the subject of Clearness. The lesson assigned for preparation 
was a review of Individuality and Appropriateness recited from 
the outlines, and in advance one hektograph sheet containing 
a little more than is given in the pupils' book on the first page. 
After the review the recitation proceeded as follows : 

Teacher, What do you think is the object of spoken and written lan- 
guage, Miss A. ? 

Miss A, There are many objects. 

Teacher, Can you name one that will include all the others? 

Miss A, The object of language is to express thought. 

Teacher, Yes, but why should we wish to express thought? 

Miss A, So that others may know what we think. 

Teacher, Is there any other word than •* express " which will include the 
idea of somebody to receive the thought? 

Miss A, I do not think of any. 

Teacher, Can any one think of one? Miss E. 

Miss E, How would " convey " do ? 

Teacher, How many think it would do? The object of language is to 
convey thought. (Show of hands.) 

Teacher. How may we convey thought most readily? Miss D. 

Miss D. By means of written and spoken words. 

Teacher, Yes, but if you write a letter to a friend, when is the thought 
conveyed? When the letter reaches her? 

Miss D, No, when she has read the letter. 
• Teacher, Are you sure it is conveyed then? 

Miss D, It is if I have written plainly, so that she can understand what I 
mean. 

Teacher. Must she understand before the thought is conveyed? 

Miss D, I think so. 

Teacher. Then what is necessary in order to convey the thought readily ? 

Miss D, It must be expressed clearly so that it cannot be misunder* 
stood. 

Teacher, Is there anything else of importance? Miss B. 

Miss B, Accuracy is important, I think. 

Teacher, What do you mean by that? 

Miss B, Expressing the thought in just the way we mean it 
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Teacher, Why is it important? , 

Miss B. Because if we do not say exactly what we mean, we shall be 
misunderstood quite as much as if we do not speak clearly. 

Teacher, What, then, do you think is the prime essential of style? 

Miss B, Qearness and accuracy or exactness. 

Teacher, We include both requirements under the general head of 
Clearness. How does Clearness compare in importance with Individuality 
and Appropriateness? 

Miss C. It is more important. I should think it would be more impor* 
tant than any other quality of style. 

Teacher, Why so? 

Miss C, Because if you don't express the thought clearly and exactly, 
you will be misunderstood, and you might better keep stilL 

Teacher, Always ? 

Miss C I don't know about always, but I think usually. 

Teacher, Those on the rear row who have succeeded in writing defini- 
tions of Qearness may copy them on the board. Does lack of Qearness 
ever cause trouble? (General assent.) Can anyone name an instance? 
MissE. 

Miss E, I tried to read a book on history last week, and it was so 
poorly expressed that I couldn't understand it. 

Teacher. Might not the trouble have been with your understand- 
ing? 

Miss E, Perhaps so, but I don't think so, this time. I couldn't make 
head or tail of his sentences, though the words were mostly familiar. 

Teacher. What book was it ? 

Miss E. Lloyd's "Age of Pericles." 

Teacher, It is poorly expressed; I am not surprised that you found it 
hard reading. Miss E. 

Miss E, My father had a business letter which he couldn't understand. 
He did what he thought the author meant, but he was wrong, and lost 
money by it. 

Teacher, Any further instances. Miss R.? 

Miss R, My father says the sign against fast driving on the East Bridge 
is so poorly worded that any lawyer could clear a man accused of driving 
too fast there. 

Teacher, Indeed ! Can you remember the wording? 

Miss R, Not exactly, but I can take a copy on my way home. 

Teacher, Do so, and bring the copy to class to-morrow, so that we may 
see where it is at fault Miss L., you may read your definition. 
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Miss Z. Qearness is that quality of style by which the author says what 
he thinks. 

Teacher. Can you criticise the definition yourself, Miss L. ? 

Miss Z. I see that it doesn't say anything about saying it so that it can 
be easily understood. 

Teacher, Yes. It needs both thoughts to be complete; you may erase. 
Miss S. may read. 

Miss S, Clearness is that quality of style by which the thought is ex- 
pressed clearly and exactly. 

Teacher. Can any one suggest an improvement? Miss A. 

Miss A. I don't think ** clearly " should be used in the definition when 
we are trying to define Clearness. They are too much alike. 

Teacher, Yes; find a better word, Miss S. Miss M. read. 

Miss M. Qearness is that quality of style by which the author's exact 
thought is expressed so that it can be easily understood. 

Teacher. Will any one suggest a criticism ? Miss B. 

Miss B. I think it is good; it says H all, and says it plainly. 

Teacher. How many agree? (General show of hands.) Then this 
may be copied as the class definition to begin a new outline, and the others 
may be erased. Miss M., you may write below the definition a statement 
of the importance of Qearness. Miss J., you may dictate. 

Miss J. Qearness is the most important quality of style, for its absence 
causes misunderstanding and confusion. 

Teacher. What does Qearness of style depend upon? What is the first 
thing necessary in order to possess it? Miss C. 

Miss C, We must have clear thought. 

Teacher, Why? 

Miss C. Because if you don't think clearly and exactly, you cannot write so. 

Teacher, How about talking and reciting? Why do so many pupils 
say, «* I know, but I can't tell "? 

Miss C, They don't really know exactly. They have some vague idea 
about it, but the thought is not clear, and so they cannot tell it exactly. 

Teacher, Well, Miss B. 

Miss B, I don't think that is always the reason. I think sometimes the 
thought is clear, but it is hard to express it. 

Teacher. Why hard? 

Miss B. I think perhaps the thoughts are too grand. 

Teacher, Too grand for the English language to 'express? 

Miss B. I think not, perhaps, if one had the words. I think it may be 
a lack of words. 
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Teacher, Then there may be two causes for misty expression, — misty 
thought and a lack of knowledge of words? 

Miss B, I think so. 

Teacher, I agree with you; but let us go back a moment to the first 
one. If clear expression depends first on clear thinking, how may that 
clear thinking be obtained? Miss D. 

Miss D, By cultivating it in yourself. 

Teacher, How? 

Miss D, By trying to read carefully, thinking carefully, and thinking as 
you read. 

Teacher, Can any one suggest any further way ? Miss J. 

Miss J, By asking yourself questions, and by trying to answer these 
questions exactly. 

Teacher, Is there any other way? (No suggestion.) "Well, perhaps 
you will see another after a time. Now, Miss M. Write below what 
you have already written, Clearness depends upon. First, Miss C. dictate. 

Miss C. Clearness of thought in the mind of the speaker or writer. 

Teacher, Second? 

Miss C, Knowledge of words. 

Teacher, Wait a minute; we will express that differently. Write : Dic- 
tion, or choice of words. Why is good Diction necessary for Clearness, 
MissC? 

Miss C. Because even if we think clearly, and do not have the right 
words to express the thought, it will not be conveyed to others. 

Teacher. Which is the more important, clear thought or good diction, 
MissN.? 

MissN, Qear thought, I thmk. 

Teacher, Well, Miss P. 

Miss P. It seems to me that diction is most important; for no matter 
how clear the thought is, if it isn't expressed in the right words, it isn't clear. 

Teacher, Well, Miss H. 

Miss H, I think if we have clear thoughts, we must find the right words 
to express them; we can't help it. 

Miss P, I don't know about that; there are people who have very clear 
thoughts, and yet are so careless about their words that they are often mis- 
understood. 

Miss A, Isn't it better to have clear thoughts? Then you gain your- 
self, as well as the persons you speak or write to. 

Miss C, How about other people, then? They don't get your clear 
thoughts unless you express them clearly. 
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Teacher, What, then, should you say, Miss C, about the comparative 
importance of the two? 

Miss C. It seems to me that they are equal. 

Miss D, I think if the thoughts are clear, the words will come. 

Teacher. Why? Because we think how? 

Miss D, We think in words, and we can't think very clearly unless we 
are thinking in words. 

Teacher, True. Write this quotation to be learned for to-morrow. 
" We think in words, and when we' lack fit words, we lack fit thoughts." 
Does clearness of expression react upon thinking? Miss D. 

Miss D, Yes, I think it does; if we stop to think what the words really 
mean that we want to use, and use those that best fit our thought, it seems 
to me that that makes the thought more clear. 

Teacher, And if we write and speak in a loose, inaccurate fashion, our 
thinking — ? 

Miss D, That will be loose and inaccurate, too. 

Miss E, Then should you say that Diction is more important than clear 
thinking? 

Teacher, No, I should give them equal importance, because they so 
react upon each other that it is difficult to consider their results separately. 
Now what are the essentials of good diction? that is, what are we to con- 
sider in our choice of words so as to use just the right expression? (No 
face shows readiness to reply.) Is there any class of words which we shall 
rule out. Miss B. ? - 

Miss B, Slang. 

Teacher, What is the first thing you would consider in choosing words, 
MissS.? 

Miss S, Their meaning. We should use those that are appropriate 
and convey the meaning we wish them to. 

Miss B, I think we must choose the best words of our language. 

Teacher, What do you mean? 

Miss B, Words that have good usage. 

Teacher, What do you mean by that? 

Miss B, Words that educated people of the time use. 

Teacher, Why should we choose them? 

Miss B, Because they will be understood better. 

Teacher, What about using foreign words. Miss W.? 

Miss W, They would not be generally understood. I think we should 
use words that are in the English language, and used by the best writers 
and speakers of the time. 
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Teacher, That is well put. We cdl such words pure words. Turn to 
the sentences given on your papers. In the first sentence select all the 
words that are not pure. Miss F. 

Miss F. " Disconbobberation." It sounds like slang. I don't believe 
it is used by the best writers and speakers. 

Teacher, Do you understand what it is intended to mean? 

Miss F, I think it means ** confusion," and it would be better to say so. 

Teacher. Take the second sentence, Miss T. 

Miss T. I don't believe " frugalized " is good English; I never saw it 
before. 

Teacher, How many ever saw it before? (No hands.) It must be a 
newly coined word; I have never seen it except in this sentence, which I 
found in a newspaper. What does it mean, Miss T.? 

Miss T, I think it may mean ** saved," or ** economized." 

Teacher. With those two words in the language, does it seem to you 
that we need " frugalized " ? 

Miss T, Perhaps we may, but I shouldn't think so. 

(Bell rings.) 

Teacher, Review Qearness carefully for to-morrow, and take the ques- 
tions on the next paper. Class is dismissed. 
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Abstract and concrete terms, 30. 

Accent shifting in verse, 56, 60. 

Allegory, defined, 33 ; writing of, 25. 

Alliteration, 39. 

Amphibrach, 6a 

Analogy, argument from, 81 ; &Ise, 78. 

Analysis, 35. 

Anapest, 60. 

Antecedent probability, 8a 

Antithesis, 28, 34. 

Apostrophe, 33. 

Apportionment of work, 86. 

Appropriateness, defined, 6 ; outline, 6 ; 
questions on, 5 ; references for read- 
ing on, 6 ; tested by incongruity, 5. 

Argumentation, defined, 80; logical 
side of, 77,^; outline, 80; requisites 
in the writer, 82 ; rhetorical side of, 
JT, 80, 81. 

Argument, parts, 80; practice in, 79; 
related to exposition, 80; references, 
79; arrangement of, 78, 81, 82; from 
sign, 81. 

Arrangement for force, 29, 34. 

Ballad. 61. 

Barrow on wit, 44. 

Blank verse, 60. 

Brevity in description, 62, 66. ♦ 

Burden of proof, 78, 81. 

Burlesque, 47. 

Character study, 64, 65, 66. 

Clearness, 7; arrangement of words 
for, 13; combining groups of sen- 
tences for, 14; definition of, 16; im- 
portance of, 7 ; number of words for, 
13; of thought, 7; outline of, 16; 
references for, 16. 

Climax, 28, 34; in narration, 68, 71. 



Comedy, 6, 61. 

Composition books, 19. 

Compositions, alternative subjects, 19 ; 
criticism of, 22; daily themes, 22; 
expositions, ao ; for first year, 18 ; for 
fourth year, 21 ; for second year, 20 ; 
for third year, 21; subjects from 
Csesar, 21; firom Shakespeare, 21; 
weekly, 18; written in the class- 
room, 19 ; themes for first year, 19 ; 
topics assigned in advance, 19; 
writing, results of, 22. 

Conclusion, 85. 

Contrast, 34 ; irony for force a form of, 
29 ; irony for wit a form of, 29 ; pre- 
liminary lesson in, 28. 

Correction, of errors, 10; of faulty 
verse, 57; of inelegant sentences, 

38. 

Critical habits, 31. 

Criticism, for clearness and force, 31 ; 
in examination, 31 ; of compositions, 
19 ; of expositions, 74 ; of selections, 
36; of sentence combinations, 14; of 
writing, 70 ; of written work, 26. 

Cynicism counteracted, 51. 

Dactyl, 6a 

Debate, mental discipline, 77. 

Defining, training in, 8. 

Definitions, 85 ; essentials of, 8 ; supple- 
ments to, 72, 75. 

Description, aids to, 62, 66 ; compared 
with narration, 62, 67 ; definition of, 
62, 66 ; laws of, 66 ; method simpli- 
fied, 70; ofcharacter,64, 66; of mental 
states, 63, 64 ; aids to, 66 ; outiine of, 
66 ; point of view, 62 ; references, 65 ; 
requisites in the writer, 66; studied 
in literature, 6a; writing, 6a. 
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Diction, general helps to, 12; refer- 
ences, 12. 

Didactic poetry, 59. 

Drama, study of, 59, 60. 

Drill, exercises, 30; in arrangement, 
30; in classification, 72. 

Elegance, 35 ; aids to, 37 ; appreciation 
of, 35, 36; defined, 39; honesty of 
opinion with regard to, 36; injured 
by, 39; of Ruskin, 37; outline of, 
39; references for, 38; requisites in 
the writer, 38; selections found for, 
36. 

Elegiac stanza, 60. 

English, correction of errors, 10, 13; 
language, order of words, 13, 14; 
importance of, 90. 

Epic poetry, 61. 

Eissays, third year, 20. 

Euphony, 37, 39. 

" Evangeline " studied for pathos, 50. 

Exclamation, 33. 

Eixercise, for proper use of words, 10 ; in 
faulty figures, 25 ; in writing climax, 
28. 

Exposition, aids 10,73,75,76; composi- 
tions in, 20 ; essentials of, 75 ; for the 
fourth year, 21 ; laws of, 73, 75, 76 ; 
logical side of, 72; outline for, 75; 
references for, 74 ; studied in litera- 
ture, 74 ; writing of, 73 ; outlines in, 
74- 

Figurative language, an aid to force, 
32; defined, 32; not precise, 11; 
working definition of, 23. 

Figure of interrogation, 29. 

Figures, basis of classification, 24; 
faulty, 26; laws of association con- 
nected with, 24; method of stud)ring, 
24 ; of contiguity, 24 ; of contrast, 24 ; 
of emotion, 24, 27 ; of resemblance, 
25 ; criticism of, 25 ; completion of, 25; 
laws for use of, 33 ; picturesqueness 
and vividness of, 29 ; writing of, 26 ; 
relations between terms of, 24. 

First year rhetoric, 86. 



Foot, 6a 

Force, aided by figurative language, 
23; defined, 32; outline, 32; para- 
graphs written for, 31; references 
for, 32 ; result of its study, 23. 

General and specific terms, 30. 
Group work in writing, 63. 
Growth of pupils in power, 15. 

Habits of composition established, 22 ; 

of writing, 19. 
Harmony, 37, 39. 
Heroic measure, 60. 
Heroism related to pathos, 49. 
Humor, 41. 
Hyperbole, 27, 33. 
Hypercriticism, 23. 

Iambus, 60. 
Incorrect English, 13. 
Increased vocabulary, 30. 
Independence in thinking, 25. 
Indirect moral teaching, 91. 
Individuality, i ; defined, 3 ; questions 

on, 2 ; outline for, 3. 
Induction and deduction, 77, 80. 
Inductive teaching, 3. 
Interrogation, 29, 34. 
Irony, 29, 34, 47. 

Laws for use of figures of resemblance, 
33 ; of association related to figures, 
24; of division and definition learned 
from work already done, 8, 15, 72 ; of 
feeling, 83 ; of figures of resemblance, 
26. 

Literature, acquaintance with, 69; 
first year classics, 87; fourth year, 
89 ; of first year narrative, 86 ; moral 
influence of, 90 ; outiine of, studied, 
70; second year classics, 87, 88; 
study of, 54 ; studied with argument, 
89 ; studied with exposition, 89 ; third 
year classics, 88. 

Logical fallacies, jj. 

Lyric poetry, study of, 59, 61. 
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Mark Antony's speech, 83. 

Marks of quanti^, 55. 

Memory drill necessary, 3. 

Metaphor, 33. 

Metonymy, 26, 33. 

Metre, 54, 55, 60. 

Misleading questions, 25. 

Mixed figures, 26. 

Mock-heroic, 47. 

Monthly essays, 21. 

Moral lessons, 27 ; results in character, 
65 ; sense aiding in pathos, 51 ; teach- 
ing indirect, 91. 

Motives that influence character, 83. 

Narration, 67; characteristics of, 68; 
compared with description, 67 ; laws 
of, 67, 71 ; method of, simplified, 70; 
outline of, 71 ; references for, 70 ; re- 
quisites in the writer, 71; oral, 20; 
wandering, found in Dickens, 67; 
vividness, 71. 

Novels for study, 88. 

Obsolete words, 17. 

Ode, 61. 

Omission of words, 30. 

Oral descriptions and narratives, 20. 

Order of details in narration, 67, 71. 

Outline, discussion of, 43 ; memorizing, 
15 ; necessary, 32 ; of English litera- 
ture studied, 70; of pathos, 52; drill 
in, 59; importance of, 2; of para- 
graphs, 14. 

Paragraph, study, 14; writing, 14; 
written for force, 31. 

Parody, 42, 47. 

Pastoral poetry, 59. 

Pathos, 48 ; a lesson in sympathy, 51 ; 
aids to, 49, 50; defined, 52; illus- 
trations, 51 ; in tender joy, 48 ; intro- 
duction to, 48; of subject, 48; out- 
line of, 52; references for, 52; requi- 
sites for, 50. 

Pemberton Mill, for pathos, 49 ; ques- 
tions on, 49. 

Periodic sentences^ 31. 



Personification, 33. 

Perspective in narration, 69. 

Persuasion, 83; defined, 84; laws of 
feeling for, 83 ; means of, 84 ; outline 
of, 84 ; references for, 84 ; requisites 
in the writer, 84. 

Physical and mental suffering, 49, 52. 

Poems, study of, 54. 

Poet, characteristics of, 57 ; a prophet 
and seer, 57. 

Poetry, 57 ; defined, 57, 58, 61 ; distin« 
guished firom verse, 57. 

Point of view, 62. 

Practice in building sentences, 31 ; in 
classifying, 72; in persuasion, 83. 

Precision, 10; aim in stud)ring, 11 ; de- 
fined, 17 ; discussion of distinctions, 
II ; synonyms for, 12; exercises for 
correction, 11 ; figures, 11. 

Presumption, 78, 81. 

Propriety, 9; defined, 17; sentence 
making for, 10. 

Provincialisms, 17. 

Pun, 47. 

Purity, 16. 

Quantity, Lanier's view, 55 ; in verse, 

55. 

Reading, expressive, 36 ; for diction, 13. 
Refinement essential in elegance, 39. 
Reflective poetry, 59. 
Requisites, in the theme for elegance, 
39 ; in writer, 39 ; in writer for pathos, 

53- 

Rhetoricals, for elegance, 38; for mt, 
44. 

Rhetoric, fourth year, 89; second year, 
87. 

Rhyme, kinds of, 60. 

Rhythmic cadence, 37, 39 ; violated, 40. 

Rhjrthmic prose, in psalms and 
prophets, 37. 

Rhythm, of verse, 54, 55; the distin- 
guishing characteristic of verse, 54, 
60. 

Ridicule, 47. 

Ruskin and the Bible, 37. 
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Sarcasm, 47 ; effects of, 48. 

Satire, 47. 

Satiric poetry, 59. 

Scansion, 56. 

Selections for study of clearness and 
force, 31. 

Self-reliance in writing, 3. 

Self-expression in writing, not common 
in the young, 18. 

Sentence exercises for propriety, 10. 

Sentences for drill, 3a 

Sentence structure, 31. 

Shakespeare study, 89. 

Simile, 33. 

Slang, 8; defined, 16; origin of, 9; 
sometimes allowable, 9 ; the result of 
laziness, 8. 

" Snowbound " studied for pathos, 50. 

Solecisms classified, 9. 

Song, 61. 

Sonnet, 61. 

Spenserian stanza, 60. 

Stanza, 60. 

Story-telling, 20, 68. 

Study of literature, 54, 62; with rhet- 
oric, 67 ; of novel with narration, 67 ; 
of poems, 54. 

Subjects which arouse feeling, 52. 

Synchronism, 69, 71. 

Synecdoche, 26, 33. 

Tautology, 17. 

Teaching, steps in, 42. 

Technical terms, 17. 

Tennysonian stanza, 6a 

Test of appreciation of individuality, i ; 

of knowledge, 31; for recognizing 

authors, 4. 
Third year essay topics, 21. 
Time limit in composition, 19. 



Tragedy, 61. 

Tranquillity a source of elegance, 

39. 
Translations in verse, 56. 
Trochee, 60. 

Unity, of exposition, 73, 76; of sen- 
tence, 18. 

Value of discussion, 7. 

Variety of sentences, 31. 

Verbosity, 17. 

Verse, defined, 55, 60; division into 
feet, 55, 60 ; its distinguishing charac- 
teristic, 54 ; foulty, 57 ; form of style, 
54; outline of, 60; preliminary les- 
sons in, 54; questions on, how 
answered, 58; references on, 59; 
rhyme and alliteration, 57, 60 ; shift- 
ing accent, 56, 60 ; time for studying, 
58 ; translations into, 56. 

Versification, 54. 

Versifying, 56. 

Vision, figure of, 33. 

" Vision* of Sir Laun&l," studied for 
elegance, 37 ; for pathos, 50. 

Weekly compositions, 20, 18. 

Wit, 41; compared with humor, 47; 
defined, 47 ; illustrations, 45, 46. 

Wit and humor, examples of, 42 ; intro- 
ductory to, 41 ; kinds of, 47 ; original 
illustrations of, 42; taught orally, 41; 
valuable, 41; where found, 43; 
memory quotations, 47; references, 
46; spirit of author, 43. 

Wordsworth's unconscious humor, 6. 

Writing, figures of resemblance, 26; 
made natural and unaffected, 18; 
verse, 56. 
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Bray's History of English Critical Terms. A vocabulary of 1400 critical 

terms used in literature and art, with critical and historical data for their study 

Cloth. 351 pages. ]|i.oo. 
Cook's Judith. With introduction, translation and glossary. Cloth. 170 page& 

]|i.oo. Student s Edition, vrithovLt tnuslaXion, Paper. 104 pages. 30 cents. 
Hall's Beowulf. A metrical translation of this ancient epic. Octavo, x 18 pages. 

Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 
Klnge and Lutz's English Etymology. A select glossary for use in the 

study of historical grammar. Cloth. 242 pages. 60 cents. 

MacEwan's The Essentials of Argumentation. A systematic discussion of 
principles, with illustrative extracts ; full analysis of several masterpieces, 
and a list of propositions for debate. Cloth. 430 pages. |(x.i2. 

MeiklejOhn's The English Language. Part I— English Grammar ; Part II ^ 
Composition and Versification; Part III — History of the English Lan- 
guage; Part I V—History of English Literature. Cloth. 396 pages. ]|x.2o. 

MeiklejOhn's English Grammar. Contains Part I and II of Meiklejohn's The 
English Language, with exercises. Cloth. 276 pages. 80 cents. 

O'Conor's Rhetoric and Oratory. Amanualof precepts and principles, with 
masterpieces for analysis and study. Cloth. 352 pages. ]|i.i2. 

Pearson's The Principles of Composition. Begins with the composition 
as a whole. Paragraphs, sentences and words are treated later, and in this 
order. Cloth. X65 pages. 50 cents. 

Strang's Exercises in English. Examples in Syntax, Accidence, and Style, 
for criticism and correction. New edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth. x6o 
pages. 45 cents. 

William's Composition and Rhetoric. Concise, practical, and thorough, with 
little theory and much practice. Cloth. 344 pages. 90 cents. 

Monogftaphs on English. 
Bowen's Historical Study of the O-vowel. Cloth. X09 pp. 
Genung's Study of Rhetoric in the College Course. Paper. 3a pp. 
Hempl's Chaucer*s Pronunciation. Stiff Paper. 39 pp. 
Huffcut's English in the Preparatory SchooL Paper 28 pp. 
Woodward's Study of English. Paper. 25 pp 
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English Literature. 

riM Arden Shakespeare. The plays in their literary aspect, each with introduction, inte^ 
pretative notes, glossary, and essay on metre. 25 cts. 

Barke'8 American Orations. (A. J. Gborgb.) Five complete selections. 50 cts. 

Boms's Select Poems. (A. J. Gborgb.) 118 poems chronologically arranged, with intnv 
duction, notes and gloMary. Illustrated. 75 cts. 

Coleridee ' S Principles of Criticism. (A.J. Gbokgb.) From the Biograph ia Liter aria. 
With portrait. 60 cts. 

Cook's Judith. With introduction, translation, and glossary. Qoth. 170 pages |z.oo 
Student's Edition, without translation. Paper. 104 pages. 30 cts. 

Cook's The Bible and English Prose Style. 40 cts. 

Corson's Introduction to Browning. A guide to the study of Browning's poetry. Also 
has 33 poems with notes. With p>ortrait of Browning. $1.00. 

Corson's Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. A critical study of Shakespeare's 
art, with comments on nine plays. #1.00. 

Dayidson's Prolegomena to Tennyson's In Memoriam. A critical analjrsis, with an index 
of the poem. 50 cts. 

DeQoincey's Confessions of an Opium Bater. (G. A. Wauchopb.) A complete and 
scholarly edition. 50 cts. 

Ball's Beowulf. A metrical translation. 75 cts. Student* s edition, 30 cts. 

Hawthorne and Lemmon's American Literature. Contains sketches, characterizations, 
and selections. Illustrated with p>ortraits. $1.13. 

Hodgkins's Nineteenth Century Authors. Gives full list of aids for library study of 36 
authors. A separate pamphlet on each author. Price, 5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hun- 
dred. Complete in cloth. 60 cts. 

Meiklejohn's History of English Language and Literature. For high schools and 
colleges. A compact and reliable statement of the essentials. 80 cts. 

Moulton's Four Tears of Horel-Reading. A reader's guide. 50 cts. 

Monlton's Literary Study of the Bible. An account of the leading forms of literatuic 
represented, without reference to theological matters. $3.00. 

Plumptre's Translation of Aeschylus. With biography and appendix. |i.oo. 

Plumptre's Translation of Sophocles. With biography and appendix. $1.00. 

Shelley's Prometheus Unbound. (Vida D. Scuddbr.) With introduction and note» 
60 cts. 

Simonds's Introduction to the Study of English Fiction. With illustrative selections 
80 cts. ^n'<^r£</x'/x*i9ff, without illustrative selections. Boards. 30 cts. 

Simonds's Sir Thomas Wjratt and his Poems. With biography, and critical analysis oi 
his poems. 50 cts. 

Webster's Speeches. (A. J. Gborgb.) Nine select speeches with notes. 75 cts. 

Wordsworth's Prefaces and Essays on Poetry. (A. J. Gborgb.) Contams the best of 
Wordsworth's prose. 50 cts. 

Wordsworth's Prelude. (A. J. Gborgb.) Annouted for high schools and colleges. Nev«> 
before published alone. 75 cts. 

Selections from Wordsworth. (A. J. Gborgb.) 168 poems chosen with a view to illus- 
trate the growth oi the poet's mind and art. 75 cts. 
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Mathematics 



Barton's Theory of Bqnatioiis. A treatise for college classes. $1.50. 

Bowser's Academic Al|:el>ra. For secondary school's. $1. xa. 

Bowser's College Algebra. A full treatment of elementary and advanced topics. $x.50b 

Bowser's Plane and Solid Geometry. $1.35. Plank, bound separately. 75 cts. 

Bowser's Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 90 cu. ; with tables, $1.40. 

Bowser's Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. An advanced work for col- 
leges and technicsd schools. $1.50. 

Bowser's Fiye-Place Logarithmic Tables. 50 cts. 

Fine's Number System in Algebra. Theoretical and historical. $1.00. 

Gilbert's Algebra Lessons. Three numbers: No. z, to Fractional Equations; No. 3. 
through Quadratic Equations; No. 3, Higher Algebra. Each number, per dozen, $1.44. 

Hopkins's Plane Geometry. Follows the inductive method. 75 cts. 

Howland's Elements of the Conic Sections. 75 cts. 

Lefeyre'S Ifomber and its Algebra. Introductory to coll^;e courses in algebra. $1.35. 

Lsrman's Geometry Exercises. Supplementary work for drill. Per dozen, $1.60. 

McCnrdy's Exercise Book in Algebra. A thorough drill book. 60 cts. 

Miller's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. For colleges and technical schools. $1.15. 
With six-place tables, $1.40. 

Hiohol's Analjrtio Geometry. A treatise for college courses. $x.a5. 

Hichols'S Calculus. Differential and Integral. $2.00. 

Osborne's Differential and Integral Calculus. $a.oo. 

Peterson and Baldwin's Problems in Algebra. For texts and reviews. 30 cts. 

Robbins'S Survesring and ITayigation. A brief and practical treatise. 50 cts. 

Schwatt's Geometrical Treatment of Curves. $x.oo. 

Waldo's Descriptiye Geometry. A large number of problems systematically arranged and 
with suggestions. 80 cts. 

Wells's Academic Arithmetic. With or without answers. $z.oo. 

Wells's Essentials of Algebra. For secondary schools. $x.xo. 

Wells's Academic Algebra. With ori^ithout answers. $x.o8. 

Wells's New Higher Algebra. For schools and colleges. $x.33. 

Wells's Higher Algebra. $1.33. 

Wells's University Algebra. Octavo. $1.50. 

Wells's College Algebra. $1.50. Part II, beginning with quadratics. $1.32. 

Wells's Essentials of Geometry. (X899.) $x.35. Plans, 75 cts. Soud, 75 cts. 

Wells's Elements of Geometry. Revised. (1894.) $x.35. Plank, 75 cts.; Soud, 75 cts. 

Wells's Hew Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. For colleges and technical schools. 
$x.oo. With six place tables, $x.35.^ With Robbins's Surveying and Navigation, $x.5o. 

Wells's Complete Trigonometry. Plane and Spherical. 90 cU. With Ubles, 1 1.08. 
Planb, bound separately, 75 cts. . 

Wells's Hew Six-Place Logarithmic Tables. 60 cts. 

Wells's Poor-Place Tables. «5 cu. 
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Heath's Pedagogical Library 

Oompayrt't History of Pedasonr. " The best and most comprehenshre his- 
tory of Education in English/'^— Dr. G. S. Haix $1.75. 
Compayr^'t Locturet on Teachinc. " The best book in existence on theoiy 

and practice."— Pres. MacAustbr, Drezel Institute. $x.7S* 
Compayr^'t Psychology Applied to Bdacation. 90 cts. 
Ronsseaa's Bmile. *' Perhaps the most influential book ever written on the 

subject of education.*' — R. H. Quick. 90 cts. ; paper, 25 cts. 
Poahody'sLocturestoKiiiddrgartners. Illustrated. $x.oa 
Psstalossi's Leonard and Gertrude. Illustrated. 90 cu. ; paper, 35 cts. 
Kadestock's Habit in Bdacation. 75 cu. 
Sosmini's Method in Bdacation. " The most important pedagogical work 

ever written." — Thomas Davidson. $1.50. 
Hall's Bibliography of Bdacation. Covers every department $1.50. 
Gill' s Systems of Bdacation . $1.35. 
De Garmo'S Bssentials of Method. A practical exposition of methods with 

illustrative outlines of common school studies. 65 cts. 
Malleson's Barly Training of Children. 75 cts.; paper, 35 cts. 
Hall's Methods of Teaching History. A collection of papers by leading edn- 

cators. $1.50. 
Hewsholme's School Hygiene. 75 cts. ; paper, 35 cts. 
De Garmo'S Lindner's Psychology. The best manual ever prepared from the 

Herbartian standpoint. $z.oo. 
Lange's Apperception. The most popular monograph oi^ psychology and 

pedagogy .that has as yet appeared. $z .00. 
Methods of Teaching Modem Languages. 90 cts. 
Pelkin's Herbart's Introdaction to the Science and Practice of Bdacation. 

With an introduction by Oscar Browning. $ 1.00. 
Herbart's Science of Bdacation. Includes a translation of the Allgtmtim 

P'ddagogik. $1.00. 
Herford's Student's ProebeL 75 cu. 

Sanford's Laboratory Coarse in Physiological Psychology. 90 cts. 
Tracy's Psychologv of Childhood. The first treatise covering in a scientifio 

manner the whole field of child psychology. 90 cU. 
Ufer's Introdaction to the Pedagogy of Herbart. 90 cu. 
Munroe's Bdncational Ideal. A brief history of education. $z.oo. 
Lukens's The Connection between Thought and Memory. Based on 

Ddrpfeld's Denken und Gtd&cktnu, $z .00. 
Bnglish in American Universities. Papers by professors in twenty represen- 
tative institutions. $ i .00. 
Comenius's The School of Infancy. $z.oo. 
Russell's Child Obseryations. First Series: Imiution and Allied Activities. 

$1.50. 
Lef eyre's Number and its Algebra. $z. 35. 
Sheldon-Barnes's Studies in Historical Method. Method as determhied by 

the nature of history and the aim of iu study. 90 cts. 
Adams's The Herbartian Psychology Applied to Bdacation. A series of es- 

sajrs in touch with present needs. $x.oo. 
Roger Ascham's The Scholemaster. $1.35. 
Thompson's Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster. $1.35. 
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